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THIS WISE FARMER IS. PAINTING ALL VEHICLES AND MACHINERY NOW; IT STAVES OFF BUYING NEW ONES 


Farmers Need More Life and Fire Insurance, Page 4 





Line 
your 
cows 
up for 
inspection 


ARE your cows in good con- 
dition ? You may think they 
are, but do you know? Do 
you line them up every day 
—at least mentally—like a 
company of soldiers, for 
inspection? 

Look them over. Do they 
have a good stretch and are 
they alert when they get up 
after lying down for some 
time? Or, are they slug- 
gish and appear lifeless 
and dull? Do your cows 
lick themselves when they 
get out and are their coats 
sleek and lustrous, or do 
they stand all humped up 
with hair standing on end? 


These are the signals 
that the ~ ona sng dairy- 
man watches for like a 
hawk. They tell him, in 
plain language, whether 
his milkers are in good 
condition or not. 


The most important item 
in keeping heavy milking 


We will send our new bi-monthly 











cows in good condition is 
the dairy ration. If it is not 
right as to its sources of 
protein and other nutrients, 
the cows will not do well 
at the milk pail. 


UNION GRAINS has an 
unbroken record for keep- 
ing milking cows in the 
pink of condition. It was 
the first mixed dairy feed 
manufactured for dairy- 
men in America. Brewers’ 
dried grains and dried dis- 
tillers’ grains always have 
been, and still are, its base. 
To these outstanding 
sources of protein are 
added the choicest sound 
grains that can be bought. 
Cows like it, thrive on it, 
and its value is shown in 
the milk pail. UNION 
GRAINS is a perfeet ration. 
Your dealer sells it. 


UBIKO Dairy Service 
Bulletin Free 
ub- 


lication, the “Usrxo Dairy Service Bul- 


letin,” 


regularly to dairymen who ask 


for it. Each issue will contain a helpful 
article on some phase of dairying writ- 


ten 


by a recognized authority—also 


other up-to-the-minute information re- 
garding feeding, health, ete, Writetoday. 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


He Made the. “$500 More a Year” 


AM a little “two-by-four” 

the extreme northern part of the 
state and have been taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer for years and consider it 
the best all-round farm paper I have 
ever seen. 

Twelve months ago I noticed and read 
your articles on how to increase profits 
on the farm or make a profit of $500 on 
the average farm in 1927. This sounded 
good to me, but striving under conditions 
which prevailed a year ago, I didn’t see 
any chance for me to do anything more 
than I had for the previous seven years; 
that is, strive as best I could to make 
tongue and buckle meet. 

After reading your article and care- 
fully considering my financial condition, 
I decided to make an honest effort to 
better it. Now after 12 months of hard 
work and managing as best I could un- 
der the circumstances and keeping a rec- 
ord of all my income and as best I could 
of my expenses, I can look back on a 
successful year’s labor which has not 
only netted me a profit of $500 but even 
a greater profit. I give your paper credit 
for a part of my successful year’s labor. 
Although I didn’t carry out your pro- 
gram as you outlined it, as I wasn’t able 
to, I did carry out as best I could your 
instructions and profited by doing so. 





farmer in 


Yours for bigger profits on the farm 
in 1928, L. A. McGRAW. 


Lauderdale County, Ala. 


“OCTOBER HONOR ROLL OF | 
“ALABAMA COWS | 





HE leading herd in the Alabama cow 

test association work for October is 
owned by Robert Jemison, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham. His herd produced an average 
of 733 pounds of milk and 34.1 pounds of 
butterfat for the month. 

In October there were 33 herds in Ala- 
bama cow test association work with a 
total number of 1,204 cows on test. There 
were 80 cows on official test this month 
from 12 different herds in the state. 

The Montgomery Cow Test Associa- 
tion leads in the number of “quality” cows 
with 26 to its credit. Robt. Jemison, Jr., 
continues to lead in the number of “qual- 
ity” cows in the herds under official test, 
with 13. 

Valentine Juno won October individual 
honors with a production of 1,492 
pounds of milk and 67.86 pounds of but- 
terfat. This cow is owned by Mr. King 
Pharr of Catherine. 

The cows listed below made the Honor 
Roll. To qualify for the Honor Roll a 
cow must be under regular monthly test 
and produce 40 pounds or more butter fat 
per month. 

Owner and Name of Cow 
King Pharr, Catherine 

Valentine ee amin ane rw 

Friendshi 

Lookout A... Matikia .... 

Fountain’s Irene 


J. W. Baxter, Huntsville- 
iicase ® Premier Nancy .... 


Milk Fat 


- 1,492.0 67. 86 


Sid's Golden 
Model Raleigh's “Pawn PE ce cannes 
Fountain’s ere, A. 
Eminent’s Lad's 
Premier’s Saitane” Daley 
Poet’s Miss Tristram 
Thelma’s Double Cein 
Hall & Sons, Montgomery— 
Glenview’s Beauty 
QGlenview's Christine . 
Tormentresa of Glenview ............ 
Alabama College, Montevallo— 





lo’s ifing’s Snowball’s Bessie 1,151.5 41.22 

Ad King’s Pontiac Dixie Girl 1,052.0 54.1: 
ol Bessie 1,39 

the: Institute. 


‘s 
W. A. Gardner, Auburn— 
Fern's Fair Missie 
Sultana’s Noble Fairy 
J. _H. McKinstry, Carrolton 
King George’s Lulu 

















Auburn 


58.13 





The Brinty revere 
ible landalide 13 one 
of many _improve- 
ments, When it ts 
worn on bottom turn 
itover and use top. 


Demand Doubled 


new features 

prow manufacturing had not kept 

pace with progress. It costso much 
to make a good plow that the price 
to the farmer had to be high. That 
is the problem the Brinly-Hardy 
Company faced and solved by stand- 
ardizing and improving its plow line, 


Prices Lowered 


By making parts interchangeable be- 
tween models, the number of differ- 
ent parts in the line has been re- 
duced. This has permitted increased 
production of standardized parts. 
Lower prices, without lowering 
quality, have resulted. The famous 
Brinly All-Steel Standardized Plow 
now costsnomorethanshorter-lived, 
cheaply constructed implements. 
That fact alone has doubled the sale 
of Brinly Plows, And there are other 
improvements and money-savers. 
Ask your dealer about them. Brinly- 
Hardy Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 
+4 


youll get there sooner with a 


BRINLY PLOW 
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Here’satipon 
Roup control 
that thous- 
ands follow. 


Carry a box of 
PRATTS Roup 
Tablets in your 
coat pocket. 
When you hear 
a@ sneeze in the 
hen-yard grab 
the bird and feed 
her one tablet. 

Often that simple act nips an epidemic 
of roup in the bud. 

Of course the safe thing is to add one 
tablet per quart of drinking water. Espe- 
cially now when the weather is change- 
able. Pratts not only stops colds and roup 
from spreading, but it contains tonic in- 
gredients that snap layers back into action. 

Like every other Pratt remedy, there’sa 
money-back trial offer. See your dealer. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


patts 


55 years of success 
and vate eating 
behind the Pratt 
guarantee. See yout 


dealer for a money- — 
back trial of any 
Pratt remedy. 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama, and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA, Birmingham, . . 100,000 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA, Raleigh, . . . 120,000 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, Memphis,. . . . 135,000 
TEXAS EDITION, Dallas, . . . . . . 120,00 














tered as second clase matter at the postoffice at Bir- 
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A Preventable Loss of $75,000,000 Yearly 


We Ought to Consider Seriously the Weather Damage to Baled Cotton 


is held on farms, exposed to weather at gins, in 
the farmers’ yards, and even at concentration 
points. Rain wets it on top and soil water wets it on 
the bottom. 


[J Site tars, 2 a large part of the cotton 


This rots the wet cotton and lowers the 
grade of the remainder to a vary- 
ing degree, depending on the 
amount of water absorbed and the 
length of time the cotten remains 
wet. 

After so much time, labor, and 
money is spent to make a crop of 
cotton, it is nearly criminal to de- 
liberately permit a* large part of 
; the crop to lose from 10 to 50 per 

Cc. L. NEWMAN cent of its value. This loss is 
easily avoided. Just keep the cot- 
ton dry and it will not rot or suffer from what is known 
as “country damage.” We have often tried to fathom 
the process of reasoning that leads an intelligent mdn to 
assume that a bale of cotton will not become wet and 
soon rot when it comes in contact with water. It is so 
self-evident (1) that either rain or soil water will wet 
cotton and (2) that wet cotton will rot, that we find it 
hard to even imagine a good*excuse for allowing so 
valuable a product to rot before it is marketed. Prop- 
erly protected, it will re- 
tain its good qualities for 
many years. Exposed to 
the weather, it often loses 
half its value in six months’ 
time or less. 

We have heard some 
farmers say that it gains 
weight when left without 
other protection than the 
open outdoors. Of course, 
wet cotton weighs more 
than dry; but this is no 
reason, moral or financial, 
for allowing it to become 
wet. Corn, hay, and to- 
bacco become wet, too, 
when exposed to the weath- 
er, and rot also, but any 
wet, half-rotten product 
sells for less money. 

What Happens to Wet Cotton im the Bale.— 
Through a period of several years accurate tests were 
made by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine what changes take place when baled 
cotton is exposed in various ways. These tests were 
made at the following six places, from Texas to North 
Carolina, the dates given indicating the duration of the 
test-period at each place :— 

1, Little Rock, Ark., November 25, 1918, to June 7, 1919. 
Raleigh, N. C., November 20, 1918, to June 9, 1919. 
Dallas, Texas, December 23, 1919, to August 3, 1920. 
Raleigh, N. C., January 15, 1920, to August 24, 1920. 
Jefferson, Ga., January 10, 1920, to August 26, 192). 

, Dunn, N. C., December 13, 1921, to July 31, 1922. 


These tests included 40 bales, five of them (one at 
each place except Dunn) being warehoused for com- 
parison. The bales were kept under close observation 
and weighed after each rain, or once each week, to de- 
termine the rate of absorption under varying weather 
conditions. The losses in pounds per bale under each 
one of the seven yarying conditions may be noted in 
the following table by reading across the column :— 


POUNDS LOST BY EACH BALE 





Aer ep 


Bale No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Little ey Fn par 2 7 4 232 120 71 22 

Raleigh, i ee 9 a 11 209 92 85 63 

'. Dallas, Tee. Diieees 11 44 21 240 154 122 68 

4. Raleigh, We ee conns 9 32 20 301 158 105 102 
efferson, Ga. ...... 1 


19 4 370 78 167 110 
ee, Bee Qo de cstve ie 14 ll 298 109 pra 


Totals .....+6. 32. 145 81 1,650 711 550 393 


that had to be removed from it. 


* will find that (1) the low- 


By C.L. NEWMAN 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








EAVING baled cotton out-of-doors without pro- 
.. tection above or beneath, reduces its weight, 
damages its quality, and of course reduces its 
price. An impressive measurement of what really 
happens to weight, quality, and price under such 
conditions has béen made in actual government . 
tests, and the results of these tests are given in 
this article. They are worthy of the most careful 
study by every one who is leaving, or in the future 
will be tempted to leave, his baled cotton exposed 
to all the weather-that comes. 








It will be observed that seven bales of cotton were 
used in each test (except that at Dunn, which carried 
only five bales.) One bale (Column No. 1) was stored 
in a warehouse and the other six were exposed to the 
weather in varying positions and conditions which will 
now be explained. It is important to note carefully the 
details below for the gist of it all is right here, the 





THE DAY OF RECKONING=A PICTURE NOT HARD TO FIND 


Here the cotton is being stacked onto the railroad loading platform ready for shipment 
and in the foreground a bale badly damaged by the weather showing the amount of cotton 


The man who bought the cotton didn’t stand the loss either. 


varying position of the bales, the conditions of exposure, 
and the losses per bale in each case :— 


Column Pounds 


1 Five bales. Fully protected in warehouse. 
loss 32 pounds; average loss per bale .......... 
3 Six bales. On poles, covered with tarpaulin, with- 
out further attention. Total loss 81 pounds; av- 
erage loss per bale ........ccsceccsscessccesevccecs 13.5 
2 Six bales. Uncovered on poles, edge ap and turn- 
ed after each rain or once a week. Total loss 145 
pounds; average loss per bale .......sssesesseeess 24.1 
Six bales. On edge on the ground and turned after 
each rain or once a week. Total loss 393 pounds; 
average loss’ per bale .,.......cecccccscceecersseess 65.5 
6 Five bales. On edge on the ground during the en- 
tire test; same surfdte down at all times. Total 
loss 550 pounds; average loss per bale.......... 110.0 
5 Six bales. On end on the ground during entire test; 
same surface down at all times. otal loss 711 
pounds; average loss per ee ee. ee ee 118.5 
4 Six bales. Flat on the ground during the entire 
test; same surface down at all times. Total loss 
1,650 pounds; average loss per bale ......--.-..... 275.0 


a] 


If we look a little fur- 
ther into these figures we 


est losses sustained were ; a 
two pounds and one pound 
per bale from bales ware- 
housed at Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, and Jefferson, Geor- - 
gia, respectively, and that 
(2) the heaviest losses were 
from bales allowed to lie 
ae ws care > 


bine 


iets Her 





to YAS, EMM WAY COTTON SRRETES ARK LOST ON. FOUN. Eetees 


flat on the ground during the entire test, one at Raleigh, 
N. C., and the other at Jefferson, Ga. The Raleigh 
bale lost 301 pounds and the Jefferson bale 370 pounds. 
So much for the extremes. Now let’s consider the 
average losses. 

It will be noted that the average loss from the three 
lots (1, 3, and 2) given the best protection was only 15.2 
pounds per bale and that the average loss from the 
three lots (4, 5, and 6) given the poorest protection was 
171.2 pounds per bale. The first three means of protec- 
tion are practicable and available to every grower and 
every owner of cotton. The three lots with the greatest 
losses were kept under conditions that can be avoided 
by every grower and every owner of cotton. 

Assuming the price of cotton to have been 20 cents 
at the time these tests were made, then the average loss 
ges of the lot of warehoused bales was $1.28 per 

ale. 

The average loss in value of the lot of the most 
poorly protected bales was $55. 

The loss in value of the best preserved bale was 20 
cents; of the poorest preserved bale, $74. 


Weather-damage before cotton is picked lowers the 
grade, and quotations in The Progressive Farmer show 
how, heavily the farmer is penalized for low-grade cot- 
ton. If we add these losses to those that the poorly 
stored baled cotton suffers, then we believe that the 
Government’s estimated annual losses of between $25,- 
000,000 and $75,000,000 from weather damage will fall 
below the gross losses from preventable injuries. What 
a tremendous price to pay for the privilege of neglect- 
ing-a crop after it has been made and harvested. 


oc —6B— 
Auburn Extension Forester Advises Farmers 


to Plant Black Walnuts 


TENNESSEE a farmer recently sold a black 
walnut tree for $50. It measured 27 inches in diam- 
eter 12 feet above the ground. After it was cut 

it was trucked almost 100 milés to get it into Nashville. 


It is only one of many black walnut trees being sold 
at fancy prices. Otto Brown, extension forester, 
Auburn, says some have brought much more than $50 
per tree. He is confident that this demand will 
continue. . 

Mr. Brown thinks that it is wise for farmers to plant 
black walnuts. They are a graceful tree around the 
home; they yield nuts within 12 to 15 years; and, on 
good soil, they will be ready to cut at the age of 40 
years. 

Walnuts will do well on poor soil. They make the 
best growth on fertile alluvial soil that is moist but 
well drained. Unusual 
places, rough’ spots 
where the soil is good, 
large fence corners, hol- 
lows, stream banks, rav- 
ines, and large pockets 
of deep soil near ledges 
are good places to grow 
black walnuts with- 
out encroaching on 
cultivated fields, 
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of The Progressive Farmer to give especial at- 

tention to the business side of farming. With- 
out neglecting in any way the fundamental matter of 
richer land and more profitable production, we shall 
try to give our readers all the information possible 
about many important matters of farm business that 
have not heretofore had as much attention as they de- 
serve either from farmers or farm papers. 

This week—and in-«fulfillment of an announcement 
previously made in our “$500 More a Year” series— 
we wish to discuss editorially a subject that is not only 
important as a matter of farm business, but also of 
urgent timeliness. As the old year ends and a new 
year begins, every wise farmer takes stock of his gen- 
eral financial and economic situation. It is important 
for him to know not merely what he has, but also 
whether he can reasonably count on keeping what he 
has. The element of risk or danger to everything he 
owns must be carefully considered. And in this con- 
nection we should like to urge every Progressive Farm- 
er reader between now and January 1 to give careful 
thought to some facts that have impressed themselves 
upon us regarding the need for more life and fire in- 
surance for farmers. 

I 


At present relatively few farmers carry fire insur- 
ance on their homes, outbuildings, etc., and yet fire is 
nowhere more fearfully destructive than on the farm. 
With such inflammable materials as hay, straw, lint 
cotton, etc., on hand to be touched off by spontaneous 
combustion, by lightning, or by carelessness of laborers, 
it is a hard matter to prevent fires on the farm. And 
give a farm fire an inch and it will take a mile. One 
can be in no more ‘helpless predicament than a 
farmer who wakes in the dead of night to find his 
home on fire. Lacking effective means of fighting a 
fire that has made any real headway, he can only stand 
helplessly by and watch his home of hallowed mem- 
ories reduced to smoke and ashes. 


Not only should we have fire insurance but we should 
try to have it in reasonably ample amount. We know 


Dicrn the coming twelve months it is the aim 


just after starting out to farm for himself. At that 
time he had a home, a barn, a few tools, and very little 
else. Since then he has remodeled his home, built a 
dairy barn, installed a lighting plant, purchased more 
machinery, and in many ways added to his property 
holdings. But each year he has renewed the few hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of insurance that was ample five 
years ago, but ~would not begin to cover his loss now 
that he has so greatly increased the value of his prop- 
erty. 

Wherever there is a farmers’ mutual company, farm- 
ers can insure their property for a low rate. Expenses 
are kept at a minimum and all profits are prorated 
back-to the farmers on a basis of premium payments. 
‘Some of these mutuals operate under an unlimited 
.. liability plan whereby the insured obligates himself to 
- pay his pro rata share of all losses. Members theri 
| feel a direct interest in doing away with fire hazards 
; “on their premises and in exerting every effort to pre- 

vent the destruction by fire of their own and neigh- 

bors’ property. : 
II 
But even more important than the protection of prop- 
erty by fire insurance is that form of insurance that 
keeps the wolf from the farm door after the head of 
the family passes away. 
| Life insurance alone of all forms of insurance has 
the advantage of being in every case an investment 
rather than an out-and-out expense. To collect on fire 
or tornado insurance, the house or barn must burn or 
be blown away. Every barn doesn’t come to an abrupt 
end through the agéncy of fire or wind, although many 
“do, but every life must end, and with every life insir- 
afice policy there must be a payment. However, there 
are forms of life insurance that are paid to the insured 
| himself instead of at his death, and life insurance in 
| force for as long as three years has a loan value. In 
times of emergency you can borrow against it. at low 
rates of-interest. The danger here is in failing to pay 
me ff the loan, and thus reducing the measure of protec- 
"tion given the beneficiary. 

Life insurance is used for about nine different pur- 
poses, but the three which are of most importance to 
the farmer are: (1) family protection; (2) business in- 
surance; and (3) insurance for educational purposes. 
‘Of course, the prime purpose of life insurance is to 
- protect the family, and it is the duty of every conscien- 


. 





of a farmer who took*out fire insurance five years ago’ 


v 





Farmers Need More Life and Fire Insurance 


tious family head to take steps to insure for his family 

comfort and independence. There is nothing more 

distressing than the abrupt change in the mode of 

living of the family that follows the death of an im- 

provident family head. 

In these days when education and training count so 
heavily in our efforts to attain financial independence 
and to make possible the living of a pleasurable and 
well rounded life, it is also the duty of every farmer 
who can do so to make certain that his children are 
educated regardless of whether or not he lives to see 
the job through. However, one does not have to die 
in order to collect on an educational policy. If the 
farmer lives, the children’s education is taken care of 
by an endowment fund on which the farmer has paid a 
certain number of installments. On the other hand, 
if he dies, the education is provided for because the 
policy stipulates that the endowment is to be paid in 
monthly installments when the children are ready for 
college for a period of four years, regardless of wheth- 
er or not the policy holder lives. 

Another matter of much importance is this: Many 
farm mortgages are foreclosed that might have been 
paid off if ‘the farm owner had been given an-oppor- 
tunity to meet the payments. If there is a mortgage 
on the farm, it is the duty of the owner to meet and 
solve the problem that it involves. It is unfair to do 
nothing about the matter and on death pass the load 
on to a financially helpless family. Jn view of the 
many mortgaged farms in the South, there should be 
more life insurance written for the specific purpose of 
paying off mortgages. A farmer can insure his life 
for the amount of the mortgage and stipulate that in 
case Of his death the money is to be used for that pur- 
pose. Or he may insure his life on,a 15-year endow- 
ment plan, so that at the end of that time he will have 
money for the purchase of land or to,make needed 
improvements. 

In buying life insurance a definite plan should be 
followed. It is well to provide for the payment of a 
part of the insurance money in a lump sum on the 
death of the policy holder. This lump sum payment 
should be sufficient to cover the expense that invariably 
follows illness amd death, to pay off pressing and all- 
important obligations such as a mortgage on the farm, 
and to provide the family with sufficient funds to meet 
their changed condition of life. Beyond this point, 
ordinarily it is inadvisable to provide the family with 
insurance money in a lump sum. Where men or women 
inexperienced in business affairs are left with insurance 
money beyond their immediate needs, there is too great 
an opportunity for unwise purchases or investments. 
To meet this condition, insurance companies now write 
policies that provide for the payment of insurance 
money at the rate of so mucha month. In other words, 
such policies provide for a monthly income which is 
much safer in the hands of the average person than a 
sum of money beyond immediate needs. 

A final word of caution we would add is this: that 
life insurance should be purchased early in life. One 
of our readers says :— 

“Until I was thirty years old, I thought life in- 
surance was not intended for farmers. This atti- 
tude was due to my lack of information about in- 
surance. My ignorance has cost me a lot of money 
in higher premiums and it nearly prevented me 
from ever getting any insurance at all because of 
impaired health.” 

We know of a farmer who died leaving his wife, son 
and daughter a mortgaged farm and $200 in money. 
But his insurance saved the home, educated the chil- 
dren and made possible a reasonably comfortable living 
for the widow. This is just one simple illustration of 
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December 31—Farm Woman's Special. 





them now? 





what a godsend an insurance policy often proves for a 
farmer’s loved ones. And life insurance has stood the 
test of time. Starting in the United States between 
1840 and 1850, it has grown until today there are poli- 
cies for $80,000,000,000 outstanding, issued on more 
than 50,000,000 Americans. And here is one invest- 
ment which anyone can make with practical insurance * 
that there is no risk involved, because insurance com- 
panies are under the closest supervision of the gov- 
ernment. 

Let’s see to it that both farm property and farm 
lives have in increasing measure in 1928 the same sane, 
sure, and wise protection through insufance which prac- 
tically all business men in towns have found it pru- 
dent and profitable to adopt. 


HAIL! CHRISTMAS! 




































































HE most. beautiful programs in all the Southland t 
come from the charming heart and head of Mary x t 
Mims, ‘state community worker of the Louisiana 9 f 
Extension Service. Always we are hoping to find space r 
for her programs. This Christmas message from Miss’ # 
Mims expresses our wish for you so entirely that we a fy 
reproduce it here :— eid 
“Dear Communities: — ® it 
“Merry, merry Christmas! Happy New Year! 32a 
I wish we could all shout these words in unison to b 
everybody after we had been visited by the ‘Ghost my 
Christmas Present.’ Don’t you remember Dickens’s e 4! 
Christmas Carol? After the ‘Ghost Christmas my 


Present’ had cleaned up the heart of Scrooge there 
was ‘no creature’ too mean for Scrooge not to see 
good in and seeing this good, boosting that part of 
the fellow—soon his faults fell off ‘like dead leaves 4 
when the time comes.’ The ‘Ghost Christmas Pres- f 
ent’ was Love and Peace. Communities, please, let's 

don’t let one sad heart in our community go with- 3 
out a word of cheer and comfort from the more - oy 


fortunate of us on this Christmas tide. Let’s have f 
the most beautiful Christmas tree we have ever had. . 

“For the sake of the new communities we shall Eo 
tell them how to do. God has given us our beauti- % 


ful Christmas trees. We don’t have to buy them, but 
let’s don’t cut but one. Decide on which one and f 
get that, please. We must not waste our trees. 

“Each grown person in the community gives 25 
cents. We decided long ago a very, very rich man 
might give 50 cents, and each boy and girl 10 cents. 
This money is to buy fruits, candies, and nuts for 
our Christmas tree—no presents. Should you want 
to give presents, give them at home. You remem- 
ber, we decided it would be a real tragedy for one 
little girl to get a lovely doll when another little 
girl can’t. 

“Let’s decorate our tree with popcorn and every 
inexpensive thing that will make it attractive. 
Then, old Santa Claus will come and give candies, 
nuts, fruits, etc., to each person in the community. 
We shall all eat, laugh, and love together. Do you 
know there are two communities that last year 
gave over 700 little stockings of candies, fruits, 
nuts, etc. The community letters that did pour in! J 
(Gee, they made us happy) that said, ‘We had the F 
happiest time we have ever had in our community.’ 
Please, those of us who have cars, let’s see that 
those who do not have cars get to the community 
Christmas tree. Your fine boys and girls will be 
happy to do this. Boys and girls, make this the 
most beautiful Christmas your parents and grand- 
parents ever had. Glorify Christmas by unselfish 
acts, cheerfulness and wholesome pleasures. 

“May a halo of God’s choicestsblessings cluster 
about each community, is the wish of your co- 
worker. “MARY MIMS.” 


LET’S USE THE FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


HERE is no class of people in America who can ; a 
get helpful and authoritative literature about their . 
business, and any phase of their business, as easily 
and cheaply as farmers. Hence the most’enterprising 9 
and progressive farmers are using this treasure-house F 
of information, and farmers who fail to use it are sim- 
ply and seriously handicapping themselves. 


No matter whether we are growing cotton, tobacco, 
wheat, corn, apples; hogs, cows, or poultry, we are in 
competition with keen, alert, wide-awake men and 
women who are finding out just what the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations of America have dis- 3 
covered, and are using this information in their work. ¥ 
If we fail to use this information, then we are just as 
much outclassed as is a cotton manufacturer who uses 
1897 model machines in competition with a manufac- 
turer who uses 1927 model machines. 

Why not resolve to read at least one Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin a month during the next twelve months—and order 
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5 Says: let us therefore make. it 


a ember 17, 1927 


E. XT week brings us Christmas, and to me it 
seems worth while for all of us to begin pre- 


paring ourselves now té receive and therefore 


"to give the Christmas spirit. 


We shall no more enjoy Christmas without preparing 
ourselves for it than we shall reap 
a harvest without preparing the 
soil and sowing the seed. For we 
cannot receive’ the spirit of Christ- 
mas into our own hearts unless we 
are willing to give out something 
of that spirit to others. 
I 


“To Help Make Dixie a Land 

of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, ana 
a Land of Rural Comradeship’— 
that we have often set forth as 
the threefold objective of The Progressive Farmer, 
the rich goal of all our striving, the high endeaver 
for which we are investing all of the life it is given 
men to live on this earth. 
; Plenty, Beauty, and Comradeship—and Christmas is 
the season of Comradeship! It is the season when 
the dollar mark sinks into relative insignificance beside 
the richer human values. It is the season when grown 
men and women most nearly approach the ideal given 
by the Founder of Christmas when He said, “Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” And the Kingdom of 
Heaven He taught us (as we shall see if we study Him 
closely enough) was not something held for upright 
souls to begin only after death, but something which 
could begin here and now on earth—and then go on 
forever. 

By acquiring the virtues of little children, we can 
enter this Kingdom of Blessedness, A normal child’ is 
jusually free from grudges and enmities and hatreds; 
friendly to everybody. A normal child is not ab- 
sorbed in a quest fer material things but rather in a 
quest for happiness. A normal child is not worried 
about tomorrow; does not borrow trouble from the 
future. A normal child is not happy alone but wants 
thé constant comradeship of friends and loved ones. 
In these and many other respects we should “become as 
little children” if we would share the happiness of the 
Christmas season. 





CLARENCB POS 
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And then this thought presents itself: If a certain 
attitude toward life and people, a certain magnifying 
of spiritual values as compared with material values— 
if this can bring us happiness Christmas week, why can 
it not be made to bring us happiness all the year round? 
In this connection, I have just come across a thought 
from Dr. Henry van Dyke which we printed in The 
Progressive Farmer just ten years ago and which is 
certainly good enough to read and then re-read slowly 
and thoughtfully three or four times every Christmas 
that comes. Says Dr. van Dyke :— 


“There is a better thing than the observation of 
Christmas Day, and that is ‘keeping’ Christmas. 


“Are you willing to forget what you have done 
for other people and to remember what other 
people have done for you; to ignore what the 
world owes you and to think what you owe the 
world; to put your rights in the background and 
your duties in the middle distance and your chances 
to do a little more than your duty in the fore- 
ground—are you willing to do these things even 
for a day? 

“Then you can keep Christmas. 


“Are you willing to stoop down and consider the 
needs and the desires of little children; to remem- 
ber the weakness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking how much your friends 
love you and ask yourself whether you love them 
enough; to bear in mind the things that other peo- 
ple have to bear on their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house with 
you really want, without waiting for them to tell 
you; to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in front so 
that your shadow will fall behind you; to make a 
grave for your ugly thoughts and a garden for 
your kindly feelings, with the gate open—are you 
willing to do these things even for a day? 

“Then you can keep Christmas. 


“And, if you can keep it for a day, why not 
always? But you can never keep it alone.” 
Hl 
There was another paragraph we found in this Pro- 


gressive Farmer of Christmas, 1917, which read as 
- follows :— 








“Youth passes 30 quickly, as Mrs. Patterson 
a happy Christmas — 


ah. | we 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


for the young. To many a father and mother, it 

seems but yesterday since their stalwart soldier-son 

was a hittle lad laughing over his Christmas stock- 

ing; and before another Christmas yet others may 

be called.” 

Let us be thankful that actually “before another Christ- 

as” the World War had ended and no more soldier- 
sons had to go. “Give us peace in our times, O Lord,” 
is a prayer we may all utter, and for whose fulfillment 
we should all be thankful. But let us remember that 
we shall never do our duty as Americans until we try 
to work out some effective plan for world peace, and 
offer it as our tribute to the Prince of Peace. 

IV E 

The paragraph just quoted from our 1917 Christmas 
issue mentions the duty of trying to make Christmas 
happy for the young; and that is right. It was a fine 
thought uttered by someone years ago to this effect: 
that it takes so little to make a child happy; that it is 
not always possible to make a_grown person happy each 
day, but practically every day of our lives it is possible 
for us to make some child happy. 


It is also easier than perhaps most of us realize to 
make old people happy. Some little courtesy, some 
little attention, some little token of rd or affection 
—and how their faces brighten into happiness, almost 
with the ease of a little child’s! The aged and the 
very young are two classes who always present oppor- 
tunities for giving (and therefore for receiving) happi- 
ness at Christmas time. 


It is also just as well to remember that in the case 
of the old we know, and possibly in the case of some of 
the young also, this Christmas may be the last which 
will offer us just this sort of opportunity. Adjoining 
my own home on Longview Farm last Christmas, for 
example, and for several Christmases preceding, I. had 
a hermit neighbor. In a little frame-house on a four- 
acre patch of land lived the old man all by himself. 
He cooked his own meals, and with a little white mule 
that seemed almost as old as himself he worked his 
own land, and we always exchanged salutations as I 
rode horseback through his little domain, of which he 
was sole emperor. Last Christmas I fully intended 
sending’ the old man a tray of the best Christmas things 
we had on Longview Hill, but in the rush of other 


| PEO CA GFE AE i TOES 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” 


O MATTER how bare or humble a house 
may be, and no matter how bleak its environ- 
ment, the glory of the earth will still encom- 

pass it. Each day the ever-changing scenery of 
cloud and sky will ennoble it, each night the majesty 
of countless stars will dignify it,-each year the 
pageantry of the seasons will bring to it the splen- 
dor of kings’ palaces.. Such is the message (note 
the last verse) of one of the finest of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's poems which we reproduce herewith: 

A naked house, a naked moor, Ba 
A shivering pool before the door, 

} A garden bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot; 


} Such is the place that I live in, 
Bleak without and bare within. 


ST eo 


Yet shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve, 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud-galleons chase, 
Your garden gloom and gleam again, 
With entea sun, with glancing rain. 
} Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 

Of day’s declining splendor; here 

The army of the stars appear. 


The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 
And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from the broomy lea, 
And every fairy wheel and thread 
{ Of cobweb dew-bediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool } 
And make the cart-ruts beautiful; 
And when snow-bright the moor expands, 
How shall your children clap their hands! 


To make this earth, our heritage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
1 God’s bright and intricate device } 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 


—Kobert Louis Stevenson. 






















duties we didn’t get to it, and I simply made up my 
mind to begin earlier this year in my effort to carry 
him a bit of Christmas happimess and a token of the 
Christmas spirit. 


But this year the little house with its ever neatly- 
swept yard is empty. The scrupulously clean cornfield 
he planted in spring has been harvested by other hands, 
The Hermit has gone to his long home, and my oppor- 
tunity to brighten his drab life with a bit of Christmas 
cheer and color has passed unused. All of which I 
mention because it may help someone this Christmas 
to avoid this mistake I made last Christmas. 


VI 

And for the sons and daughters who have wandered 
far from the old home nest, it may be well to remem- 
ber that no gift of money or things bought with money 
can carry cheer to an aged parent like the face of 
the son and daughter from whom circumstances have 
wrought a physical separation. 

A bus line runs by Longview Farm, and some weeks 
ago as I was boarding it at a city bus station, a fresh, 
sweet country girl was bidding her father goodbye. It 
seemed evident that he had brought her to town the 
day before to take a place in the strange, new life of 
the city. Ruddy-faced, gray-haired, well-sinewed, with 
a life of honesty and clean living registered on his face, 
the old man presented a picture I shall not soon forget, 
saying as he kissed the girl in parting :— 

“Goodbye, Daughter ; your daddy hates toleave you !” 

Every day thousands of fathers and mothers are say- 
ing this in their heart of hearts, even when they do not 
trust their lips actually to frame the words. And of 
all the happinesses that Christmas brings, there is none 
greater than that of reuniting sundered families around 
the firesides of earlier years. 

? — vil , . 

Far-scattered are the homes to which The Progres- 
sive Farmer goes this Christmas—nearly 500,000 be- 
tween historic Potomac and picturesque Rio Grande, 
while stray copies will go to the isles of the sea and 
even to continents where Christmas is a summer rather 
than a winter festival. That all our readers may pre- 
pare themselves not to only enjoy Christmas week but 
to “keep Christmas” in the sense in which Dr. van 
Dyke uses the term, keep the Christmas spirit all the 
year long—that is the wish we have for all our readers. 
And let us remember that this happy achievement is 
possible only if we enter into the real spirit of the 
Founder of Christmas who taught us that Love and 
Service are the two keys to blessedness. We must at 
least strive ever toward the ideal He gives us—to love 
our neighbors as ourselves, forgive our enemies their 


—- 


trespasses as freely as we would have the Ruler of the» 


Universe forgive us our trespasses, and do ever unto 
others as we would have them do unto us. 

That is the way to “keep Christmas’—to keep in our 
hearts the Christmas spirit which makes one week of 
every year a blessed memory and which would likewise 
brighten all the other fifty-one weeks of every year if 


‘we but surrendered our lives to its beneficence. 








| THE MINISFRY OF BEAUTY | 
FAR as possible, why not use things of perma- 


SF ; 
ye beauty—pictures, shrubs, flowering plants, 
etc.—as Christmas gifts? 


| WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


ET me commend to readers of The Progressive 
Farmer the excellent books by David_ Grayson. 
They are as clear and sweet as the spring branch, 

Especially ought farmers to enjoy Great Possessions. 
It is a book, as the author says in his introduction, 











* “dealing with the well-flavored earth and with well- 


flavored people.” A typical Passage runs like this: “I 
never need to ring for you,” says she, “but ouly open 
the kitchen door. In a few minutes Fl see you 
straighten up, lift your head, sniff a little, and comé 
straight for the house.” 


“The odors of your supper, Harriet,” I said, “after 
a day in the fields, would (RE a man out of purgatory.” 
(REV) J. H. MITCHELL. 
Edgefield County, S. C. 


Editor’s Note.—We most heartily sunitadinagh Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s suggestion—and we thank him for that admirable 
metaphor, “as clear and sweet as the spring branch.” 
Every farm man or woman should not only read Gray- 
son’s “Great Possessions” but also his “Adventures in 
Contentment” and “Adventures in Friendship.” 


; Heys 


_ Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


Mainly About Christmas and How to ‘Keep Christmas” 








| __A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
pXD 








IVIDUALS sometimes rise above selfishness; 
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of the cow has been developed becomes apparent 
when one compares the primitive cow, giving 
barely enough milk to support a small calf until able 
to eat other feed, with the modern milk-producing 
champion. This great develop- 
ment has taken centuries of selec- 
tion, breeding, care, and feeding, 
but the advancement has been 
_ greatest during the last hundred 
years. For instance, the cham- 
pion milk and butter producer is 

a Holstein cow, which in one 
year gave 33,140 pounds of milk. 
That is an average of 90.8 pounds 
a day for every day in the year. 
By measure, this 90.8 pounds 

amounts to 10.55 gallons average for every day of the 

365 in the year. Or 10.55 gallon$’ means 42% quarts or 

84% pints of milk per day for 365 continuous days. And 

the 16%4 tons of milk produced by this cow was not 

“thin” milk either, for it contained 1,286.23 pounds of 

butterfat or 3.88 per cent. 

It is often estimated that the average butterfat pro- 
duction of Southern cows is 
not over 130 pounds per year. 
If the average is 128.6 pounds 
per cow, then this one cow 
produced in one year as much 
as the average 10 cows pro- 
duce. 

These facts are mentioned 
to point the way by which the 
milk production of our herds 
has been increased and the 

~~ -wayfurther increases must.be 
secured :— i is 

1. The best cows must be 
selected. 

2. The best bulls must be - 
selected and they must have 
had for their dams high-pro- 
ducing cows. 

3. These cows must have 
good care and be. protected 
from the hardships of weath- 
er, scanty feed supplies, etc. 


4. The best feeds for milk 
production must be given in 
abundance. 

We cannot do all these 
things unless dairying is made 
“profitable. One-half the costs 
of dairy products are feed costs. Feeds are most eco- 
nomically produced when the best feeds are grown on 
the farms where consumed. 

The dairy problems of the South are, first, feed 
production problems. Next and close behind come the 
problems of breeding better cows and better dairymen. 


WHAT WILL MAKE BEST COMBINATION? 


Ter extent to which the milk-producing faculty 
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3 READER quotes feeds at the following prices: 
be Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein...... $40 per ton 
Wheat bran, 14% per cent protein........ $34 per ton 

4 : Ground oats, 11 per cent protein.......... $45 per ton 
Mixed dairy feed, 15 per cent protein.............. $35 per ton 
Mixed dairy feed, 24 per cent protein.............. $48 per ton 

Cofn bran, 10 per cent protein .......-..ceeceeeees $37 per ton 

Ey ME EE res Vg CTA we Gb ob ada eheene cd soc vi¥icdesd $51 per ton 


To the above we add corn, ground, at $1 a bushel for 
the corn and $4.25 a ton for grinding, and corn and 
cob meal at $1 a bushel for the ear corn and $4.45 a 
ton for the grinding, as follows :— 

rn, ound, Gash stdnctveonedad 
ee ee ee anal cone aor pena oe eer tes 

It is apparent that to the extent that it should be 
used, cottonseed meal furnishes protein cheaper than 
any of the other feeds for which prices are quoted. 
The next cheapest sources of protein are the 24 per 
cent mixed dairy feed, the 15 per cent dairy feed, and 
wheat bran, in the order named, but all three furnish 
protein at nearly the same price per pound. 

' Wheat bran is known to be an excellent dairy feed 
and it supplies protein at almost the same cost as the 
mixed dairy feed, the ingredients of which, and their 
@eestibility, cannot be known by the writer, because 
neither the ingredients nor their proportions are fur- 
nished me. The mixed feed is likely to be made up of 
a number of feeding stuffs which give it the advantage 
_ of greater variety. 

The only two feeds which probably supply large pro- 
portions of carbohydrates are the corn feed meal and 
corn bran. The “corn feed meal” is a corn product, but 
with no analysis given there is no way of knowing the 
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By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


parts of the corn, or corn and cob it contains. Both 
are too high priced, as clearly shown, when compared 
with the prices which we have assumed for ground 
corn and corn and cob meal. Ground oats also make 
an excellent dairy feed, but at $45 per ton the price is 
too high, compared with the prices of the other feeds. 
There is very little difference, for instance, ~-between 
oats and wheat bran, pound for pound, for feeding 
dairy cows, but in this inquiry oats are quoted at $11 
a ton higher than wheat bran. 

At the prices quoted, we suggest as the basis of the 
mixture for feeding dairy cows, cottonseed meal and 
corn and cob meal. The mixture of these concentrates 
which should be fed to dairy cows will, of course, de- 
pend on the kind of roughage they get and the amount 
of milk or butterfat they are producing. In this case, 


the cows are getting “cottonseed hulls and pasture and 
will get some soybean hay when the pasture gives out.” 
Cottonseed hulls are not suitable roughage for dairy 
When the cows are getting green ‘stuff from the 


cows. 





The Pro gressive Farmer 


Why so many of our dairymen who have cheap cot- 
tonseed meal and legume hays, don’t try to provide 
themselves with corn to feed with these rich protein 
feeds is beyond understanding. When this question is 
asked, Southern dairymen nearly always reply that 
corn is too high priced. Shelled corn at $1 per bushel 
is $35.71 per ton, and if the cost of grinding be added, 
it will still cost $40 or less per ton. At the same price 


of $1 a bushel for ear corn and $4.50 a ton for grinding, . 


corn and cob meal may be had for $33 a ton. There is 
no other feed on the market, of which we know, any- 
where nearly as good as corn or corn and cob meal, to 
mix with cottonseed meal and legume hay, that costs 
as little. 


Because some feed rich in carbohydrates gives better 
results when fed with legume hay, we find Southern 
dairymen in some sections paying as much for corn 
bran as corn would cost them. When feeding cotton- 
seed meal and legume hay they say that corn bran gives 
them better results than wheat bran» The reason is 
that corn bran contains 56.9 per cent of digestible car- 
bohydrates, whereas wheat bran contains only 41.6 per 
cent. On the other hand, wheat bran contains 12.5 per 
cent of digestible protein, whereas corn bran contains 
: only 5.8 per cent. When feed- 
ing cottonseed meal and le- 
gume hay to dairy cows, there 
is no need for more protein, 
but what is wanted is carbo- 
hydrates, or some feed like 
corn, corn and cob meal, corn 
bran, sorghum grains, rice pol- 
ish or rice bran, molasses, corn 
or sorghum silage, etc. 


If our correspondent feeds 
his cows all the legame hay 
they will eat, then we suggest 
something like the following 
grain or concentrate mixture: 

200 pounds of cottonseed meal. 


100 pounds of the 24 per cent 
protein mixed feed. 


700 pounds of cornmeal, or corn 
and cob meal, or ground sorghum 
grains. 


FAT PER CENT NOT IN- 
FLUENCED BY FEED 





WHY DON’T THEY GET A COW? 


Canada is drawing on England for farm help, and a system, which includes the schooling of the candidates 
for Dominion jobs in the duties of the farm, is now in operation. i 
als of farming before he receives his ticket for transport overseas. 
farm jobs in Canada learning the art of milking in England, with the aid of canvas udders. 


pastures, a little hulls will do all right, but hulls as the 
exclusive dry roughage are not satisfactory. Also, if 
the cows get a liberal allowance of soybean or other 
legume hay, then a small quantity-of hulls may be used. 

For the average cow, we suggest one pound of the 
following mixture for every three pounds of milk 
produced :— 

500 pounds cottonseed meal 
1,200 pounds corn and cob meal 
300 pounds of wheat bran or one of the mixed dairy feeds 

Such a mixture would cost about $35 a ton at the 
prices named. If corn and cob meal is*not used, then 
of the feeds listed one of the following should be used: 
cornmeal, corn bran, or corn feed meal. 

For cows producing more than 30 pounds of milk a 
day and requiring heavy feeding, some additional feeds 
may be needed, which will give greater variety. For 
such cows, a mixture of 400 pounds cottonseed meal, 
200 pounds wheat bran, 200 pounds of the mixed dairy 
feed, and 1,200 pounds corn and cob meal might be tried. 


FEEDS TO BALANCE HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS 
A containing feeds, and asks which is better to 

mix or feed with cottonseed meal and peavine 
hay. One of the tags guarantees the feed to contain 
not less than 24 per cent of protein and theother not 
less than 15 per cent of protein. 

Of course, it is absurd to think of feeding cottonseed 
meal and legume hay alone with a mixed feed contain- 
ing either 15 or 24 per cent protein. What this man 
needs to feed with his peavine hay and cottonseed meal 
are feeds like corn, rice by-products such as rice bran 
and rice polish, sorghum grains, molasses or other feed 
rich in carbohydrates. 

These feeds are priced at $45 a ton, and the price is 
probably not ‘too high for the one containing, 24 per 


cent protein, but it is not the kind of feed our reader 
needs to feed with cottonseed meal and peavine hay. _ 


READER sends us two tags, taken from sacks 
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Every emigrant must know the fundament- 
The photo shows three candidates for 


2 READER says in ask- 
—Herbert Photos, Inc. ing about feed for a 

dairy cow: “I want 
all the milk I can get with as 
high a per cent of butterfat 
as possible.” 

Of course, the kind and quality of feed influences the 
quantity of milk and thereby the total amount of fat 
produced, but neither the kind nor the quantity of feed 
largely or permanently influences the percentage of 
butterfat. In fact, as a general rule, the larger the 
quantity of milk given by a cow the smaller the per- 
centage of fat, although the total amount of fat pro- 
duced may be larger. 

The “richness” of milk or the per cent or proportion 
of fat is an individual and a breed characteristic and is 
only slightly or temporarily influenced, if at all, by the 
feed. The breeds differ as do individuals of the same 
breed. The Jersey, for instance, generally gives milk 
ranging from 4 to 5 per cent of fat, while the Hol- 


stein gives milk, say from 3 to 3% per cent of fat. ° 


While it is true the Holstein does not give as “rich” 
milk as the Jersey or Guernsey, the record for total 
production of butterfat in a year, for this country, is 
held by a Holstein. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
A Warning About Beef Cattle Expansion Under 


Present Conditions 


HERE is a shortage of beef cattle in the country 

and prices are high, which means that after_a time 

too many men will go into the beef cattle business 
and prices will break. Every two or three years since 
1913 we have published a chart pointing out the seven- 
year cycle in beef cattle. Seven years up 
and seven years down has been the history 
of the beef cattle business for many years. 
As to whether we shall reach the crest of 
this present movement in 1928, 1929, and 
1930 yet remains to be seen. In any event, 
it is probable that.along about 1935 there will again be 
an overproduction in beef cattle. The wise breeder of 
beef cattle will not allow himself to overexpand during 
the prosperity of the next year or two.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. ..: ‘ 
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Dairy Cow a Marvelous Development j 


And Other Dairy ;Topics of Interest to All Our Readers 
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4 1 John 4:16. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 











Cutting Rafters 


N AN aarticle written by Mr. Dicker- 
son dealing with how to cut rafters, I 
found this sentence: 
“Care must be taken to use the same 
rafter for marking 
or cutting all the 
rafters. Cutting one 
and using it for a 
pattern for the next 
and so on would 
make considerable 
difference between 
the first and the last 
one.” 
Do you remember 
J. W. HOLLAND the old - fashioned 
copy books with their beautifully de- 
signed words and sentiments at the top 
of each page? We children were sup- 
posed to fill the page with carefully writ- 
ten imitations of the copy at the top. 
You remember how we worked at the 
first one. Then as we went down the 
page, we kept looking at our last at- 
tempts, until the words at the bottom of 
the page did not look much like the 
original copy. 
How true this principle is when ap- 
plied to our moral and spiritual lives. 


When the Almighty told Moses to build 
the tabernacle he said: “Be sure thou 
build according to the pattern shown thee 
in the Mount.” There is only one Per- 
fect Pattern by which to shape our lives: 
“The Name that is above every other 
Name.” The moment we get our eyes off 
Him, and begin to follow some fol- 
lower of Him, we immediately get our 
patterns mixed with human imperfection. 
If I follow John Smith or Tom Jones, 
I will soon become Smithlike or Jonesish 
in my character. Jones and Smith may 
be mighty good men, and. worthy of being 
followed in many things, but one is as 
likely to imitate the bad qualities of a 
man or woman as their good ones. 

No man or woman is good enough to 
be followed in everything, for-the rea- 
son that we all color what we do by our 
own imperfections; hence, there is safety 
in spiritual development only as we 
square our conduct by the perfect life of 
Christ. 

A young man in my church recently 
told me that he had made up his mind to 
quit the church. He said, “I used to think 
Mr. .... was a perfect man. I have 
found out otherwise.” I told him that 
Mr. .... was faulty, but that every one 
in the church was also faulty, and that 
we were to look to Christ as a pattern 
for our lives instead of to people, who, 
like ourselves, are imperfect. 

Nothing is more tragic in life than the 
gradual decline that often comes in the 
ideals of people. The answer to it is 
this business of cutting one rafter from 
another. 


It is safe only to look at the One Per- 
fect Pattern. 














WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


ee wammanrtakcoatad are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, December 16.—A Love Letter, Phil- 


emon. 
Saturday, December 17.—A Perfect Saviour, 
Heb. 2. 





Sunday, December 18.—A Sympathizing 
Priest, Heb. 5:14 to 5:10. 

Monday, December 19.—The Better Sacri- 
fice, Heb. 10: 1-25. 

Tuesday, December 20.—Chastened by Suf- 
fering, Heb. 12:1-17. 

Wednesday, December 21.—The Christian’s 
Mirror, Jas. 1. 

Thursday, December 22.—Triumphant in Suf- 
fering, 1 Pet. 4. 

Friday, December 23.—Diligent 
2 Pet. 1. ; 

Saturday, December 24.—Love’s Fellowship, 
1 John 4. 

Memory Verses: Philemon 9; Heb. 2:18; 4:15; 
10:14; 12:11; Jas. 1:25; 1 Pet. 4:13; 2 Pet. 1:10; 
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buy in a motor car. 


dollars more. 


sler-wild. 


And You’ll Find it Su 
perior to Sixes of Other 
Makes Costing Hun- 
dreds of Dollars More 


for the Great New Chry- 
sler “62” is due to the pub- 
lic’s recognition that it has 
completely upset all past 
ideas of what $1095 could 


Here are features hereto- 
fore found onlyin Chryslers 
of higher price—features 
of performance, beauty, 
luxury, comfort, economy, 
safety, dependability and 
long life for which, in any 
other make, you would still 
have to pay hundreds of 


Wewill gladly turn a Great 
New Chrysler “62” over to 
you to test in your own 
. way. Then you’ll under- 
stand fully the acclaim of 
this sensational car which 
today more than ever is 
setting the country Chry- 













Money’s Worth 


2. 7-bearing Crankshaft 
3. 62 and more Miles an Hour 


4. Typical Chrysler Acceleration 


5. Impulse Neutralizer 


HE sweepin: 6. Webbed Crankcase 
h P 8 7. Ventilated Crankcase 
enthusiasm 8. Invar Steel Strut Pistons 


9. Special Engine Manifolding 


hamber 
11. Silchrome Valves 
12. Oil Filter 
13. Air Cleaner 
414. Thermostatic Heat Control 
15. Manifold Heat Control 
16. Cellular Type Radiator 
17. Full Pressure Oiling System 
18. Rubber Engine Mountings 
19. 18-inch-Base Road Wheels 
20. Balanced Front Wheels 
21. Pivotal Steering 
22. 4-wheel Hydraulic Brakes 
23. High Carbon Steel Springs 


for Balloon Tires 
25. Levelizers Feont and Rear 


Panel 
27. Fedco Numbering System 
28. Electric Gasoline Gauge 


29. Headlamp Control on Steer- 


ing Wheel 
30. Narrow Corner Pillars 
31. Adjustable Steering Wheel 
32. Cadet Visor 
33. Saddle Spring Seat Cushions 
34. Fine Mohair Upholstery 


36. Adjustable Front Seat 
37. Low Center of Gravity 
struction 
metry of Line 
tions in Great Variety 


Anything Less Than All 
These is Less Than Your 


1. Six-Cylinder Engine, 54 h. Pp. 


10. Exclusive Type of Cylinder 
Head and Combustion 


24. Specially-designed Rear Axle 


26. Indirectly-Lighted Instrument 


35. Rigid Type Curtains on Tour- 
ing Car 


38. Double Beaded Body Con- 
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Great New “62” Prices 
Touring Car + + + $1095 
Business Coupe 

**-e 1175 
Conpelertshvemmbteceeni248 
4-door 


meee 1245 


“Red-Head”’ High-Compres- 

sion Engine—s pecially de 
use with high-com- 

Pression gas, is uae 

equipment on 

and is available at slight ex- 

tra cost on all other models, 


Ve Neur 
Ba 52) eae 


Ne Illustrious Neu 
we 94 
$1495 t0$1745 











39. Chrysler Smartness and Sym- 


40. Attractive Color Combina- 



















INCUBATORS 


1928 Champion Belle City 

We celebrate our 28th year by bringing out a 
line of new-type incubators, with six of the 
greatest improvements made in 50 years. All 
controlled by patents pending. Belcite walls, 
ten times stronger than wood. Moisture or 
heat cannot shrink, swell or crack it. New 
triple-walled doors which forever fit. Copper 
heating tank, self-regulating safety lamp. New 
egg tray, new egg turner, deep nursery, egg 
tester. Send for my free book, “The New Day 
in Hatching.” It shows the new inventions, 
the incubators and b ers, 80 to 600. sizes. 
As low as $12.95. You cannot afford to continue 
in old ways. Hatch every fertile ogs. Write me 












(Copyright by Sunday School Times Company. 


today. J. V.. Rohan, Pres, 
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KITSELMAN FENCE)! 


NEW LOW PRICES on Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
eee tle en Cog Sh te Sy! and Roofin 
Factory to You. We Pay the F ‘I saved 
says Geo. E. W. uron County, Mich 
Don’t delay, write for FREE Catalo 


A SL a a a a 





4] New cro 
Sold for 
Prices reasonable, 
Extra 


Pree— 
vegetables and flowers. Send your own 
and neighbors addresses today, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Dept.51, Rockford, IIL | 












P tested seeds, sure to produce, 
8 years to satisfied customers, 


ages free with every order. 
rge catalog with 700 pictures of 
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Our 
Advertisements 
Guaranteed 

















Racine, Vv is. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- ; 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ie 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”. and will ° 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty, 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of), » 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000. 
on any ome advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- | 
Reliable —— _ uns. _ We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 













Sound — 2 


Seed treated with DIPDUST 
23 Decayed 
















be Same seed treated with 
corrosive sublimate 
4 Sound—21 Decayed 





| Which Seed Will Produce 
the Most Potatoes? 





Compare the results of the new 
Instantaneous Dip— DIPDUST —with 
the old-fashioned “two-hour soak” treat- 
ment. Above is a photograph taken on 
the farm of A. Schlechtweg, Freehold, 
N. J. 


While vines were still green, 25 con- 
secutive DIPDUST and corrosive sub- 
limate treated hills were dug. Dipdust 
hills had 23 sound and only 2 decayed 
seed pieces. Corrosive sublimate hills 
had only 4 sound and 21 decayed seed 
pieces. 


DIPDUST is: much more effective 
than the old-fashioned ways of treat- 
ing seed potatoes. Besides, you can 
treat your seed potatoes as fast as you 
ican scoop them up. Just dip them in 
Dipdust solution and out again and your 
seed is all ready to plant. One man can 


“~ ‘easily treat from 200 to 400 bushels of 


potatoes per day. 


There is not the slightest danger of 
injuring the sprouts or even cut seed. 
DIPDUST controls ‘surface-borne dis- 
eases, such as Rhizoctonia, scab and 
black-leg, and protects cut surfaces 
from seed rotting organisms in the soil. 
It insures sturdy profitable plants that 
will increase your yield from 15 to 25 
bushels per acre. 





GUARANTEE 


Plant a few acres 
of DIPDUST treated 
seed in alternate 
rows with untreated 
If, at digging 


empty DIPDUST can 
to us and we will re- 
fund price paid. 











After. one trial of DIPDUST you 
will- never again waste time with a 
“two-hour soak” treatment or spend 
two weeks worrying about your stand. 


Read These Results of 
Actual Field Tests: 

FRED BRUNNER, JR., Cranbury, 
N. J. “The DIPDUST potatoes came 
up very even with very few misses, 
whereas the undipped potatoes came up 
very uneven, and with many’a miss 
ee As many as 33 diseased plants 
{black-leg) were found to a single row, 
whereas the DIPDUST seed showed 
only 15 plants in a whole 14-acre patch 
of Prince Edward Island seed potatoes. 
The difference was so apparent at all 
times that dealers and growers visited 
the farm very frequently.” 


HARRY oO. DICKEY, Elk River, 
Minn. “It was easy to see the differ- 
ence between the treated and untreated 
parts of the field during the grow- 
ing season (Early Ohio seed potatoes). 
The DIPDUST treated plants came up 
better and appeared healthier and 
sturdier than the untreated plants. At 
digging time, I compared the yields and 
found that the DIPDUST treated rows 
ran 165 bushels while the untreated rows 
gave me only 140 bushels per acre.” 


One pound treats 15 to 20 bushels of seed potatoes 


Treat your Corn and Vegetable Seeds too 


You can now also disinfect your seed corn and 
vegetable seeds with DIPDUST and increase your 
yield by preventing many of the diseases which 
cause poor germination, weak, spindly plants, and 
poor quality crop. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
It is easily and quickly applied and costs but a few 
cents per acre. 
six bushels of seed corn, or from six to eight bushels 
of vegetable seed. 


One pound of DIPDUST will treat 


‘The Bayer Company, inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 





4 ounces - SO cents 


DIPDUST © 


1 pound - $1.75 


5 pounds - $8.00 




















BIG MONEY £73372? 


x3 Bend today for Big Exes lilastzated book end 
special cut 
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HE last legislature of Alabama sub- 
mitted to the voters of the state an 
amendment authorizing the State to issue 
and sell bonds not to exceed $20,000,000 
for the construction and improvement of 
permanent public school buildings. Af- 
ter the proposal was submitted by the 
legislature it was approved by the Gov- 
ernor; and January 10, 1928, named as 
the date for the election, at which time 
the voters will decide whether or not the 
State will issue and sell these bonds for 
the purposes named. , 


Since the proposal was submitted much 
discussion has arisen; and there is also 
much confusion. The following ques- 
tions and answers are intended to clear 
up the situation and give the voter in- 
formation which will enable him to vote 
for the best interest of the State and 
especially in behalf of the boys and girls 
who are Alabama’s freatest asset :— 

Why was this bond issue proposed? 

Because school buildings in Alabama 
are not what they should be for the best 
interest of the children. Many of the 
buildings now in use are not large enough 
and they are not such as to enable boys 
and girls to do their best work in school. 
Furthermore, the number of children of 
school age is increasing and provision 
must be made for this increase. 

Do not the school buildings in Ala- 
bama compare favorably with those in 
other states? 

They do not. The per capita invest- 
ment in buildings and equipment for each 
pupil enrolled in the public schools of 
} Alabama, is $54 as compared with $154 
for the United States. This means that 
many states are far above $154. 

Is Alabama at the bottom? 

A. No. Four other states have school 
buildings in a class with Alabama. All 
other states are higher. 

Does the bond issue propose to be of 
value to all the children or just a portion 
of them? 

Absolutely all. It will help every child 
of school age in the rural sections as well 
as in the towns and cities. A total of 
$13,400,00 will be spent in the county 
schools and the balance will go to the 
institutions of higher learning, the nor- 
mal schools, and special schools. This 
means that almost three-fourths of it 
will go direct to the county schools. 

Ts each county assured of its fair por- 
tion of this $13,400,000? 

Absolutely. It will be divided into 67 
equal parts of $200,000 per county. 

How do you know that each county 
will get this amount? 


{t is written in the Law which says: 
“Two hundred thousand dollars of the 
proceeds of these bonds shall be set aside 
and expended for the permanent con- 
struction and permanent improvement of 
public school buildings in each county in 
the state when authorized by appropriate 
laws passed by the Legislature and the 





| remainder of the proceeds of said bonds 
| shall be set aside and expended for the 
| permanent construction and permanent 


improvement of the schoo! buildings for 
higher institutions of learning, including 
normal. schools, in the state, when au- 
thorized by appropriate laws passed by 
the Legislature.” 

Does this mean that it is possible for 
a portion of the county funds to be di- 
verted to the other institutions? 

No. A careful reading of the statement 
just given shows that only that portion 
of the bonds other than the $200,000 per 
county can go to other than” county 
schools. 

Has a law been passed authorizing the 
expenditure as stated? 

Yes. The last legislature passed an 
enabling act. 
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Education has authority to divert funds. 
Is this true? 

The State Board of Education cannot 
divert funds from one purpose to another 
when by an act of the Legislature and by 
vote of the people they are set aside for 
specific purposes, as was done in this 

bond issue. 

Why then was the State Board of Ed- 
ucation given authority to administer this 
Act? 

Because this board—together with 
the State Superintendent of Education— 
administers all educational laws. Any law 
without an individual or a board to ad- 
minister it is worthless. A responsible 
person or board in charge is a part of 
civilized government? 

Will the board of education in each 
county have any part in the expenditure 
of money for the county? 

Yes. The State Board of Education 
will work with the county boards with 
this just as with other educational work. 
Not only the county boards but the peo- 
ple of each school district will have part 
in the work. Each school district—rural 
or urban—will get its fair share of the 
money. 

Does the county have to match the 
State money? 

No. 

Ts there any reason why the State Board 
would wish to divert any of the money? 

There is absolutely none. This board 
is a public board with the state superin- 
tendent elected by the people’ to perform 
certain duties—stated by law. This board 
is as much interested in one county as 
another. It seeks to serve the entire 
state just as the governing board of a 
church seeks to serve the entire organi- 
zation. It has no reason for being par- 
tial to any one section or School. 

Did not the last legislature appropriate 
additional funds for educational work ? 

Yes; and this is another reason why a 
bond issue of $20,000,000 is needed. With 
additional funds for maintenance greater 
facilities are needed for buildings and 
equipment. 

Do you think that Alabama has voted 
too much for education? 

Such a question is absurd. No state 
has ever taxed itself poor for education. 
With this additional appropriation Ala- 
bama is still far down the line among 
the list*of states as based upon expendi- 
tures for education. 

If this bond issue carries will taxes 
be raised? 

This is a question being discussed a lot. 
Those opposed to the bond issue declare 
that taxes will be raised but the real fact 
is that taxes now being paid are sufficient 
to retire these bonds. The Act provides 
that “one mill of the two and one-half 
mills ad-valorem taxes now levied by 
law for general purposes is hereby set 
aside as a fund to be used exclusively for 
said purposés until the principal and in- 
terest of said bonds shall have been paid 
in full.” 

If one mill of the two and one-half 
mills set aside for general purposes is 
set aside for these funds how wiil this 
portion of the general fund be replaced? 

By revenues derived from other 
sources and now being collected. 

Why was a portion of the general fund 
used this way? 

Because those who buy the bonds de- 
manded absolute assurance that they will 
be paid and this is guaranteed by basing 
payment upon a constitutional rather than 
a statutory act. 

So you are convinced that taxes will 
not be raised? 

We are. Claims to the contrary are 
being made by those who are opposed to 
paying their fair share of taxes. They 

(Concluded on page 15) 


The Progressive Farmer — 


The School Bond Amendment 


What It Is and What It Proposes to Do 
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a a $4.98 or $9.98 bargain price, 





HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








“The Grinders Cease Because 
They Are Few” 


N THE Bible description of old age 
found in Ecclesiastes 12:3 the above 
sentence appears. It is a striking word 
picture of those who have lost their teeth 
in old age. To see 


perfectly sound teeth 
and none missing is 
marvelous. Teeth 
for old age should 
be the rule rather 
than the exception, 
and most likely 
would be if the teeth 
were looked after 
from the beginning. 


Good teeth start early in life, in fact 
before a person is born. The mother 
must eat such food as will build good 
teeth for the unborn child. She should 
drink milk, and eat other foods contain- 
ing mineral salts in ofder that the proper 
minerals be furnished to the teeth and 
other bony structures of the unborn 
child. 


Baby Teeth—Proper care must be 
taken of the first or baby teeth. While 
these are coming through, the permanent 
teeth are being formed in the jaw. Be 
careful that the first teeth are in per- 
fect condition. It is just as important, 
or even more so, to have the dentist look 
over these temporary teeth as to have 
him look over the permanent teeth. If the 
temporary teeth are infected these in- 
fections are transmitted to the permanent 
teeth unless treated and cared for by the 
dentist. Milk for the growing child is 
the best tooth builder we have. Teeth 
must be nourished just as any other part 
of the body. Teeth must have exercise 
—hard foods on which to chew. There is 
an old saying, “Clean as a hound’s tooth.” 
The hound’s teeth are kept clean by 
chewing hard, rough substances. 





Six-year Molars.—The six-year mo- 
lars are the first permanent teeth, and 
come about the sixth year. Many par- 
ents mistake these for baby teeth, and 
think that the children will shed them. 
Parents will notice little specks of decay 
on these teeth and think it all right as 
they will soon shed them. Right here is 


where a lifetime of trouble with infected | 
teeth begins. If these little decaying | 


spots were treated and filled, these first 
permanent teeth would be cured of infec- 
tion and be saved. It is often advisable 
to have the baby teeth filled. The dentist 
is a most important factor in the life of 
the growing child. Have him look the 
mouths of the children over often. There 
is no doubt that bad, infected teeth are 
a veritable Pandora’s box of many ills of 
the human body in later life. 


“Store Teeth.” — Store teeth, some- 
times called artificial teeth or false teeth, 
are beneficial both for looks and for 
utility. People who have been so unfor- 
tunate as to have left only a tooth here 
and there or only a few snags should get 
rid of these encumbrances, and have made 
a set of artificial teeth. 


The face and cheeks begin to sag and 
get out of shape when the teeth are gone. 
Even the old woman who had only two 
tetth left and said she thanked the Lord 
that her teeth still struck, would be much 
better off with a set of artificial teeth. 


Some dentists are real artists in their 
business, and make what I would call ar- 
tistic teeth in place of artificial teeth, for 
they really do not look artificial at all. 
If well made and if they. fit well, these 
artificial teeth do splendid work. You 
can really chew food with them, and 
they are a great aid in helping you to 
talk plainly. By all means have a good 
dentist to do your work, and steer clear 
of the advertising fakes—the painless 
dentist, who advertises a set of teeth for 


an old person with } 





































FARMALL Plowing and Belt Work 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


Tens is enthusiasm for the work of the D. M. Hastings of Atlanté, Ga., writes, “You 









FARMALL wherever this perfectedtractor deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 

appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
and barnyard, it shows the power farmer deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
something new in handling and efficiency. kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The Remem Marvester engineers 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- voted eas sat ca working out this — 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow (1+ thoroughly every type of design. When 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields FARMALL was right for alPdrawbar, belt and 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal power take-off work they offered it to the 
shape for the operations and the cropstofollow. farmer, The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 

On belt work it is the same. We have tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 
dozens of positive letters from owners. the feature of power farming today. 


@f Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job }O 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
605 So. Michigan Ave. Sr nsnericn nen Sin 



































. . » And next spring 
your FARMALL will 
be all ready to go at 
the PLANTING and ‘ 
CULTIVATING ‘i 
jobs. It’s that kind 
of a tractor! 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


G peor ursrs What Will an Ad in the 


choke-down can be reduced 


\\ecceemie||? Poultry Special Cost? 












blister, no hair gone, and horse 



















Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. Many of our advertisers have written us wanting to know the rate for 
Horse book 3-S free. i advertising in the Poultry Number to be published on January 7, 1 
6 ee cree Cnartetaly cement Our rates are same for this issue as a regular issue, these being as 
Rocersiz § you for good advice and follows: 
: Regular “Display- 
AB to @) rR =] | N Display Classified Classified” 
A oe ane Texas Edition ............. $9.10 perinch 6c perword $6.50 per inch 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition.. $9.80 perinch 8c perword $8.50 per inch 
Mississippi Valley Edition. .$11.20perinch .08cperword $8.50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama Edition .. $840 perinch 6c per word $6.50 per inch 
All Four Editions ......... $36.40 per inch .27c per word $27.50 per inch 


| Fence Less Than We realize that this POULTRY SPECIAL will be a valuable issue but 
¢ per Running Foot as a part of our service we are offering it to you with no advance in. 
2 P | rates. We-.urge that you be represented in this issue with special copy.” 


Your order for space in the Poultry Special must reach us not later 
than December 26. Do not delay sending your order until too late. 
Send us your copy NOW. Address nearest office. 





LW. YOUNG, Inc. 3 igtyman St, Springtiela, Mass. 
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WE WISH YOU ALL 
A VERY 


Merry 


hristmas 


: we Hope THAT 1928 wut Be THE 
HAPPIEST AND MOST PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 
OF ALL FOR YOU, AND TO THIS END 
WE EXTEND OUR CO-OPERATION 


iN 





SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PR@DUCTS 
CORPORATION 


NEw YORK, N. ¥. ATLANTA, GA. 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF LEUNASALPETER 
NITROPHOSKA 
UREA BASF 









NITROGEN 
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HATCHING CHICKS 





et Ford is suffering from vibration. 
Pioneer Engine Support around the 
aywnec housing will hold engine in a 
ht grip. that practically eliminates 
vi ration, removes chatter from trans- 
mission bands and rattles from floor 
boards. Crankcase arms cannot break; 
those alrea broken are repaired per- 
manently. il leakage reduced. Nuts, 
bolts and rivets stay tight. 
Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER 















Thousands of of am -r ll and farmers 

are making more money raleing chicks than 
they ever made before. You can do the 
same, Use your spare timeor full time. No 
revious experience needed. Easy to start. 


= to have a business first 
Equipment soon paid for, Then all protits c oun. 


Chicks in Demand— yn 




















commercia] hatcheries are 
CORPORATION orders for chicks than they can fil, ‘This 
102 Port Watson St, Cortland, N. Y. demand for strong, healthy ‘chicks is rap- 






idly ype Many hatcheries are mak- 










Costs ing $5,000 — $10,000 and even more in a 
onl Patented 7 season. Now is the time to get 
$3. 30, 1919) share of the profits. 






The Queen Mammoth 
Incubator stre7-nriqht. Assares 
that live and grow. Easy to pay for. Easy 
and cheap to operate. 


Send a Postcard Today— 






in’ Book on Chick Hatchin; 
Fall of real help. Tells of success of othens = and 
ou can start with a small investment 
builc a iN profitable Schoey. Write for your 







pinneer 
Engine Support 


TREDE MARE HEC. VU. B PaTeRT orsrce 








QUEEN AN, 


Due 


INCUBATOR COMPANY 
14th St., Lincoln, Neb, 


MAMMOTH 






Tae steyitc) 


INCUBATORS 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 















$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH TREES 
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| ada year the show of livestock at 
Chicago seems to do the “impossi- 
ble.” The quality of the exhibits in both 
the breeding and fat classes seems to get 
a little better each year: Judge Biggar 
of Scotland who has judged the grades 
and crossbreds at two previous Inter- 
national shows said: “This is the great- 
est show of fat ‘steers I have ever seen 
in any country.” 

A few years ago the South had a 
prominent place in the winning of Grand 
Championships in the breeding classes 
but in recent years Southern’ breeders have 
not occupied such a prominent place 
among the winners. But this year the 
Cotton Belt comes into its own again. 
Ames Plantation, Grand Junction, Tenn., 
showed the junior champion Aberdeen- 
Angus bull, in Ames Plantation Pal, a 
summer yearling. This was one of the 
outstanding animals of the show and 
will be heard from again. 

Judging Farm Crops.— There were 
11 college teams entered in the contest 
judging products of American farms; 
grains, hays and other farm crops. The 
teams were required to do commercial 
grading and placing and to identify farm 


crops. They ranked as follows :— 
First, North Carolina ...... 4,323 points 
Second, Kansas ............ 4,241 points 
pe rrr eS 4,187 points 
Fourth, Texas .............- 4,117 points 
Fifth, West Virginia ...... 4,102 points 


This is the fifth year in which this 
judging contest for students of agricul- 
tural colleges has been held and the 
North Carolina College team has won 
three out of the five yearly contests. 
Kansas had the first and third highest 
individual men while North Carolina had 
the second, fourth and sixth. 

This is a remarkable showing for the 
North Carolina team, coming from 
a state not generally recognized as 
prominent in the production of gen- 


eral farm crops. 
Agricultural College Students 
Judging.—In these judging con- 


tests teams ranked as follows :— 


First, Iowa ....-.. 4,506 points 
Second, Ohio .....4,462 points 
Third, Kansas ....4,452 points 
Fourth, Nebraska 4,435 points 
Fifth, Missouri ...4,412 points 
There were 22 teams com- 
peting. Texas ranked eighth 
and Mississippi fifteenth. The 
highest individual student 
was Theodore Besh, Water- 
loo, Iowa, who ranked first 
at this year’s National Dairy 
Show at Memphis and 
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The Creat International 


Chicago Livestock Show Again Does the Impossible 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 










































MELBA SPARKS, WINNER OF GRAND PRIZE IN SEARS ROEBUCK AGRICULTURAL _ 
» KRUNDATION, FARM MARKETING CONTEST 
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second at the Waterloo Dairy Congress. 
In judging hogs Texas ranked first and 
Mississippi and Nebraska tied fog fourth. 

High School, Vocational Agriculture 
Judging.—Leading teams in the voca- 
tional agriculture group were :— 


First, Oklahoma .........ce«s 1,537 points 
Second, TMlinois .............- 1,458 points 



















Third, Minnesota ........... 1,457 points 
Fourth, Kansas ....:......+ 1,455 points 
Fifth, California ............ 1,454 points 


There were 20 teams competing: Geor- 
gia ranked seventh, Virginia eighth and ~ 









Mississippi. sixteenth. t 

The high ranking individual student f 
was Richard Chiles of Oklahoma and 
the second, Loyce Kennedy, was also from : 
Oklahoma. The Oklahoma team ranked 
highest on all classes of livestock except : 
swine on which Kansas ranked first.  ;, 

Carload Lots of Fat Steers.—After en 
the Sifting Committee had culled out all “a 4; 
but those of high quality there were still “9 o; 
112 carloads of fat steers in the carload By 
contests—78 carloads of yearlings and 3 
34 of two-year-olds. 

Ed [all of Illinois won the grand or 
championship with a carload of Aber- n 
deen Angus yearlings. Hubly, winner p cc 
on the champion carload last year was Bcc 
second this-year on another carload of © £0 
Aberdeen Angus yearlings. co 

The grand champion carload of steers ot 
sold for 45% cents a pound and the aver- Ww! 
age weight was 1,068 pounds per steer. ke 
The Hubly grand champion carload last co 
year sold for 55 cents a pound. 

Grand Champion Steer of the Show. sic 
—The “baby beef” steers swept tne Ti 
boards clean this year. The grand an 
champion of the show was a crossbred wi 
Shorthorn-Angus calf born October 22, an 
1926, by a purebred Shorthorn bull and Fa 
out of a purebred Aberdeen Angus cow, mz 

bred and shown by Uni- wo 
versity of California. 

The reserve grand ser 
champion, Jack Horner, gia 
is a purebred Aberdeen W: 
Angus, a little over 12 Cer 
months old, that weighed me 
975 pounds. He was inf 

bred and shown by res} 
the University of ma: 
Illinois. . 
The grand cham- stat 
pion »veighed 1070 be 
pounds at an age eco! 
of 405 days and cou 
sold for $235 a tur: 
pound. and 
que: 
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» gia State College of Agriculture, Athens, 


F renton, Va.; 1910, student of Cornell 


+ extension horticulturist, Georgia State 
| College of Agriculture; 1917-1919, First 
> Lieut. Field Artillery, U. S. Army, student 
» at the Field Artillery Schoolof Fire, Ft. 
Sill, Oklahoma and Instructor at the A. 


© France; 1920-1922, horticulturist, A. B. 
© & A. Railroad: 1923-1925, county agri- 
cultural agent, Clarke County, Ga.; 1926- 
| 1927, state agent in marketing, Georgia 
‘State College of Agriculture, Athens, 









ember 17, 1927 


ECONOMICS AND MARKETING 
DIVISION FOR GEORGIA 


RESIDENT Andrew M. Soule of the 
Georgia State College of Agricylture 
* gecently announced that the trustees of 
that institution had created a division to 
have charge of the 
problems of business 
and marketing. This 
new division will or- 
ganize three lines of 
work in connection 
with economics and 
marketing, namely, 
research, teaching, 
and extension. 

The research work 
will be pointed to- 
ward the development of new outlets for 
Georgia commodities, either through 
finding scientific ways and means for in- 
creasing the demand that already exists 
but is not being supplied, or through dis- 
covering new uses. A project in mar- 
keting peaches has already been set up 
in codperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion. Another project dealing with the 
opportunities for marketing Georgia prod- 
ucts will be started in the near future. 














J. W. FIROB 


The teaching work will include thor- 
ough courses in both agricultural eco- 
nomics and marketing. Also the basic 
course in marketing will be offered by 
correspondence. It is planned to institute 
cooperative arrangements with various 
coéperative associations, distributors, and 
other marketing agencies whereby students 
will obtain practical experience in mar- 
keting while pursuing their studies at the 
college. 


The extension work will be an expan- 
sion of the projects with county agents. 
These projects are being carried on from 
an educational standpoint and will deal 
with watermelons, peaches, hogs, poultry, 
and other commodities. Mr. Lloyd E. 
Farmer has been appointed field agent in 
marketing for codperative extension 
work. 


The daily crop and market. messages 
sent from the radio studia, at the Geor- 
gia State College of Agriculture through 
WSB of Atlanta each day at 1.00 p. m. 
Central time, will be continued. These 
messages are based on the latest market 
information and are practical suggestions 
resulting from the study of crop and 
market information from day to day. 


The market letters sent out by the 
state agent in marketing in the past will 
be sent from the division of agricultural 
economics and marketing. These go to 
county agricultural agents and agricul- 
tural workers with private corporations 
and coéperatives and to others who re- 
quest them. The marketing letters will 
deal with practical problems of technique 
and functions in marketing. 


Professor J. William Firor, who has 
been the marketing specialist at the Geor- 


Ga., has been appointed head of the Di- 
vision of Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing. Professor Firor is a graduate 
of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
University of Maryland, Class of 1908. 
His experience in teaching and agricul- 
tural work includes the following: 1908- 
1910, instructor and commandant of 
cadets, Bethel Military Academy, War- 


University; 1911, assistant horticulturist, 
W. Va. Experiment Station; 1912-1917 


E. F. University of Beaune, Cote D'Or, 















































LIFT THE LAND-TAXx on Your Farm 


HE worst tax of all taxes, the tax 


that’s never paid, the tax that’s 
levied on productive land by deep- 
rooted stumps, boulders and submerged 
rocks. Land of virgin richness‘is kept 
out of production by these obstruc- 
tions. The rest of your farm has to be 
worked so much harder—often over- 
worked—to make up for this unpro- 
ductive land. Overworked, worn-out 
land cuts down the profits on your hard 
work. Your family, yourself, your farm 
deserve a better ead. 

Lift this land tax! Not a long, tedi- 
ous, expensive job as it was in your 
grandfather’s time. Now you have an 
efficient, high-power, economical tool 
that does the job literally in a twin- 

ing— farm explosives. And you have 
a practical, experienced helper who has 
nothing to sell, no axe to grind, and 
just one purpose—to assist you to get 





Your County Agricultural Agent 
Will Help You Make More Money 


OU PONT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Out of Your Farm 





more out of your farm and more out of 
life— your County Agricultural m4 
a ae water, od do this er b 
ni tates Department o - 
culture, your state Department of Ag- 
riculture, and your state Agricultural 
College. He knows farming as a farmer 
knows it— right down to earth, plus the 
best technical knowledge available. He 


knows what other farmers are doing. 


His success depends on how much he - 


can advance the prosperity of the farm- 
ers in his county. He'll be mighty glad 
to lend you a iad He’s waiting to 
— you. Give him a chance. 
rite to either your state Agricul- 

tural College or your State Department 
of Agriculture, in case you do not know 
your via Agricultural Agent. 

, Acopy of the“Farmers’ Handbook”, 
a standard farm textbook, is yours for 
the asking. Use coupon. 




















Explosives Department, W: 


Explosives.” 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. Dopt. P.G.A.-1 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘The Farmers’ Handbook of 





GET. YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


VE MONEY! Get ae Roofing direct from 
ry 
profits the dealer would get. All 
Write TODAY f Samples and frei 
e or ‘ee am 

FREE SAMPLES. y er 
SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P SAVAN? 











SEND FOR 
THIS 


your own : et the 





nds and 
Corrugated. Shingles and 
Freight paid. Eas 





NAH, GA. 






















orgia. 








VANCE 


20th Century SAWMILLS 
for farm tractor 
and power. 
Also Saws, Belt- 



















colors and a brush. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 


FREE PAINT BOX SET 


Cloth covered, in assorted colors and em- 
bossed on both sides with pictures of circus 
scenes. Contains 16 articles which include 6 
Tintola Colored Crayons, an 8-inch ruler and 
a removable metal paint box containing 8 


This is the most attractive gift 
offered our boys 


The Paint Box Set will be mailed FREE OF 
CHARGE, POSTAGE’ PREPAID, to anyone 
sending us $2 to pay for a five-year sub- 
scription tog THE PROGRESSIVE 
: oe al ane with = 

PROGRESS é your money wi 
FREE! be refunded when the subscription expires. 


FARM- 





The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, December 19.—After ic- 

ing the Christmas cake, add a 
wreath of “holly” using green citron for 
the leaves, and small round red candies 
for the berries. 

Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 20.—Beef liver 
is one of our most 








valuable foods, es- 
pecially for pale, 
thin people. Here 


is a liver recipe that 
every member of 
the family will en- 
joy. Wipe liver and 
cut in one-inch cubes. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper and cover 
with thin slices of onion. Let stand two 
hours, fry in deep fat one minute, and 
drain on brown paper. 

Wednesday, December 21.—Why try 
to carve the turkey and cut the plum pud- 
ding with dull knives? Have a knife 
sharpener conveniently placed in the 
kitchen. 

Thursday, December 22—Remember 
to moisten the upper crust of your Christ- 
mas fruit pies before baking them. This 
prevents the top from getting too hard 
before the fruit is cooked. 

Friday, December 23-—-To remove fin- 
ger marks from a highly polished surface 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


_ such as a piano case or stool, wipe with 


a cloth moistened in clear cold water. 

It does not injure the surface if wiped 

perfectly dry immediately. 4 
Saturday, December 24.—Suggest to 


- the kiddies that a clean yard makes the 


home seem more cheerful on Christmas 
day. 

Sunday, December 25—I’m sure the best 
greeting this merrisome day is to wish 
you good Christmas this Dickens-y way! 

“I don’t know what to do,” cried 
Scrooge, laughing and crying in the same 
breath. “I am as light as a feather. I 
am as happy as an angel. I am as merry 
as a school boy. Merry Christmas to 
everybody! A happy New Year to all 
the world! Hallo there! Whoop! 
Hallo!” 


[ ANEW YEAR'S PARTY _| 


_—o why can’t I have an orig- 
inal party? The boys and girls 
are all bored with the sameness of our 
parties,” begged Clara Mendenhall. 

“Well, get your pencil and paper and 
let’s see what can be done,” responded 
Mother Mendenhall. 

“Oh, let’s first plan the invitations!” 
said Clara. “What shall they be? They 
must be different from the usual ones,” 
she insisted. 

“T think clever invitations could be 
made by writing them,in the form of 
drafts on the Bank of Fortune and, of 
course, signed by you, dear,” suggested 
her Mother. 

“How lovely! Aren’t you bright to 
think of that? Let’s have a small bank 
in the center of the refreshment table. 
We could give every guest a key made 
of cardboard and tied with scarlet ribbon. 
Their duplicates, real keys of various 
sizes, could, be on the dining table. The 








# guests would match their cardboard keys 


with the real ones. The one whose key 
fitted the bank could have the privilege 
of opening it.” Clara’s face fairly beamed 
with excitement as she planneé this. 
“‘So far so good™” observed Mother, 


“but what shall we have in the bank?” 
“We could have some artificial money, 
divide it equally and, later in the evening, 
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gg beater and let him bang away. Rub- 
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we could have a stock exchange,” Clara 
said, living her party. 

“And what kind of stock would you 
sell?” questioned her mother. 

“Oh, we could have someone act as a 
broker and auction the things off. Some- 
thing funny; we could tie up little pack- 
ages, one with a bar of soap with a 
label ‘yours for a clean record’; one 
with a tiny umbrella marked ‘watered 
stock’ and labeled ‘look out for a rainy 
day.’” 

“We can plan that later,” Mrs, Men- 
denhall suggested. “We must have some 
other entertainment.” 


“Oh, I know what we could do 
Mother!” exclaimed Clara. “We could 
cut paper in leaf shapes, and have the 
guests write resolutions in rhyme. The 
one who wrote the funniest \should be 
awarded a prize. 


“*Sealed Orders’ is lots of fun too. 








ber toys are good for the baby to play 
with because they are unbreakable and 
cannot hurt him. Patterns for rag dolls 
and animals can be secured from The 
Progressive Farmer, and they will de- 
light the child. We suggest patterns No. 
3124, 3123, or 3122. 

Toys that break easily or ones that are 
covered with .paint that rubs off should 
not be given to baby. Pacifiers are not 
advisable because they are one of the 
greatest causes of adenoids and protrud- 
ing teeth. These facts should be remem- 
rbered when buying Christmas presents 
for the baby. ' 

Amusing a baby takes time unless the 
mother trains the baby to be happy alone. 
No busy home maker can stop to play 
at any and all times baby desires. By 
giving him a few toys and a nice place 
to play he can be happy near his. mother 
and allow her to go ahead with her house 
work at the same time. 
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NOW MRS. WILLIAMSON LOOKS LIKE A DIFFERENT WOMAN 


Mrs. Williamson’s old dress is neither pretty nor becoming. The new dress, on the right, 
is simple, suitable, and up-to-date. 


That’s just orders sealed and given to 
‘each guest. Each one has to do what his 
order commands, such as sing a song or 
recite a poem.” 

“Now we have everything but the re- 
freshments,” Mrs. Mendenhall reminded 
Clara. 


“We could make a large bowl covered 
with crepe paper the shape of a bell and 
fill it with fruit to be eaten during the 
evening. With your help, I can make 
candies and cookies; with these and hot 


chocolate, I think we'll have enough, 
don’t you?” 
“Yes, dear, and Mother thinks her 


daughter is going to have a most suc- 
cessful party.” 


“Here’s hoping!” cried Clara enthusi- 
astically, giving her Mother a hug. 


| ENTERTAINING THE BABY 


MESS the baby is one of the 
most important duties of a mother. 
Why not plan Baby’s Christmas gifts 
accordingly? A simple toy can be made 
with a bright, shiny pan with clothes pins 
fastened around the edge. Baby enjoys 
pulling the pins off and trying to put them 
on again. Another way to amuse the 
baby is to put him on a rug with pans 
around him. Give him a spoon or an 














JANUARY WINDOW GARDEN- 
ING 


N INTERESTING experiment for 

this time of the year is to cut 
branches of the early flowering trees or 
shrubs and place them in jars of water 
in a warm room, Try flowering almond, 
red maple, pear, apple, cherry, peach, 
forsythia or jasmine. When you change 
the water in the jars give the twigs a 
good bath their whole length and in a 
few weeks the flower buds along the 
stems will open nicely. 

To an invalid friend of mine there came 
by parcel post the other day just an or- 
dinary bit of meadow seed labeled, “From 
the old home pasture.” Tears came to 
her eyes as she saw it and bade us plant 
it carefully in her window box. ‘ 

“LT have tried this before,” she said. 
“They dig up an oblong, frozen’ flake 
from a spot known to be flowery. A 
few weeks after I plant it here little 
sprouts begin to come over the sod. It 
is fun guessing what they will be. Some- 
times it is wild violets or Quaker ladies, 
sometimes columbine or anemones. Once 
I had three kinds.” 

Experiments with arbutus, partridge 
berry and the curious fragrant wild gin- 
ger, in glass covered bowls, are also 
interesting. I have seen large, old fash- 
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ioned butter dishes used in this way, 
Take up a flake of moss or earth with 
the plants and after arranging them 
carefully keep the moss damp but not 
too wet. Lift the glass cover occasion- 
ally to give air and to wipe away the 
drops of moisture collected on it. 

It was Rudyard Kipling, I think, who 
first planted in the window boxes of his 
home ordinary little dark green pines, 
achieving a rich, warm effect that has 
been imitated with similar materials ever 
since. CAROLINE NORTH. 

McDowell County, N. C. 


| READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


When Mother Dresses Up 


RS. Williamson was dressing for 

Christmas day. On such a gala oc- 
casion as that she was making an unus- 
ually hurried toilet, for most of the work 
of getting the dinner and straightening 
up after the children’s gifts were opened 
fell on her. 

She put on her neat black Sunday 
dress which she had worn for several 
winters. “You made that dress for Aunt 
Sarah’s funeral, didn’t you, Mother?” in- 
quired her oldest daughter Ann who was 
home for the holidays. 

“Yes, and it’s 'a good dress yet. There’s 
not a hole in it,” replied her mother, 
combing her hair and fastening it se- 
curely in a hard knob at the back. 

“Tt may be a good dress, Mother, but 
it isn’t suitable for you. It makes* you 
look 10 years older than you are. The 
skirt is too long and the waist is too 
short and it doesn’t hang right. That 
collar isn’t becoming to you. And the 
sleeves—well, nobody wears sleeves of 
that length, Mother. They’re too long to 
be comfortable and too short to be warm 
and attractive.” { 





‘ 





“But, my dear, this is good material 
and I just haven’t another dress for to- 
day. Oh, I did want your Christmas 
to be happy. I’m sorry I look so terrible 
but forget about it, won’t you, dear?” 

“You couldn’t look terrible in my eyes 
but I want everyone to see how beautiful 
you really are. Did you notice I didn’t 
give you my present, when the others 
did? Here it is now. Please put it on.” 

Thereupon Mrs. Williamson slipped 
from the one dress pictured above, to the 
other. 

“Oh, Mother, how sweet. you look! 
Here, let me arrange your hair. And I 
got shoes and stockings to go with it,” 
she added as she noticed Mrs, William- 
son’s futile attempt to pull down her 
dress to hide her feet. 

“T don’t believe in praising my pres- 
ents,” said Ann, “but this costume takes 
just years and years off your face. The 
straight lines, the fit of the sleeves and 
shoulders, the belt and box pleats give 
you a dignified but not old womanish ap- 
pearance.” 

“It’s the loveliest Christmas present I 
ever got,” declared Mrs. Williamson de- 
lightedly, as she kissed her thoughtful 
and loving daughter. 





| CHRISTMAS MONEY—SOME 
| WAYS TO SPEND IT 


t 








ONEYt! Money! Money! Christmas 

is the time in which we grown-ups 
loosen the purse strings and try to for- 
get and make others happy. Nothing at 
all, not any one thing aside from abso- 
lute food and rest, contributes as much 
to a contented mind and full pocketbook 


as does reading. Therefore; why not this 
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or electricity. 





Burns 94% Air 
Only 6°, Kerosene 
Beats Gas or Electri 






be Lonne tetas 
Sorel Rose Bent giving full sinty candle 
ity of light » ome 








THOSE COUGHS 
THAT KEEP 
CHILDREN 
OUT OF 
SCHOOL 


film 


the cough. 


Five cents everywhere in the 
triple-sealed yellow package. 


5° 


‘LUDEN’S 


QUICKLY RELIEVE 









And as soon as a 
Luden’s starts to 
melt in the mouth, 

Luden’s Menthol 

Action spreads its gentle, soothing 
through nose and throat— 
clears the head and quickly checks 


| WM. H. LUDEN, Inc., Reading, Pa. 





New Sani 
Featiter Beds 


Write forFree 


sigee Be vo Cerra 


M for the Music, merry and clear; 
E for the Eve, the’ crown of the year; 
R for the Romping of bright girls and 


boys; 

R for the Reindeer that bring them 
the toys; 

Y for the Yule-log 
dim. 


C for old Christmas, the birthday of 


with coals softly 


Him; 
H for the Hearth where they hang up 
the hose; 
R for the Reel which the old folks pro- 
pose; 
I for the Innocent love of old Santy; 
S for the Scarlet of nose, jacket and 
pantie; 
T for the Tree with gifts all abloom; 
M for the Mistletoe hung in the room; 
A for the Anthems we all love to hear; 
S for Saint Nicholas—the joy of the 
year! 
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Christmastide make the family and 
friends happy by spending one whole 
large dollar for The Progressive Farmer 
for two years? Give reading matter of 
some kind for gifts. The Literary Di- 
gest, The Reader’s Digest, The National 
Geographic—oh, just dozens of good 
magazines are yours for little money. 
As to books, one of the best gifts I 
know for a dollar is Robin Hood. The 
volume can be obtained from the Archers 
Company, Pinehurst, North Carolina. It 
is illustrated. If you have as much as 
$4.50 that you want to spend for a book, 
there is the beautifully illustrated The 
White Company by Conan Doyle. It is 
one to read and reread. The 14 pictures 
are works of art. 
Then suppose you have $30 for books. 
You can get The Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour for a whole generation. The first 
volume has 450 pages of Stories for Lit- 
tle Children such as any mother loves 
for bedtime stories. Then it contains 
Children’s Occupations to aid busy little 
fingers and inventive minds. Volume 
three has Talks to Children. Volume 
four is for thoughtful mothers on sub- 
jects like play, listening children, the 
questioning child, the evening prayer, and 
home festivals. Then last but not least 
the fifth book is a volume of music for 
little children, 150 songs of music, sim- 
ple and sweet—an article for joy. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company of New York 
publish these splendid books. 
But I cannot stop without telling you 
of two, $2.50 books. One is called Three 
Hundred Sixty-five Bedtime Stories by 
Mary G. Bonner and published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, New York. The other 
is Healthy Land by the American Medi- 
cal Association of Chicago, [Il 
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By R. QUILLEN——Covvright, 1927, by 


lishers Syndicate 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
| GUARANTEES ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
’ if when writing to advertisers you say: 
_ “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
* . 


-* 





“When the paper says the bride is 
twenty-four and the groom sixty, it ain’t 
necessary to add that he’s considered 
one of the richest men in the country.” 

“Pa is sociable enough. The reason 
he don’t like to go visitin’ is because he 
don’t never know whether he'll have a 








place to put his tobacco juice.” 















































Cakes served at ban- 

quets given in honor of 
queens, presidents and 
world-notables; that 
capture first prizes at 
county and state fairs 
are leavened with Cal- 
umet. You can make 
and serve the same kind 
of cakes right in your 
own home by using the 
same superior leavener. 


~ One trial will prove it. 


WORLD'S 
FAMOUS 








oh 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2': TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 


(13) 1231 



















































Butter Must 
Look Good— 
Be » Appetizing 


“Dandelion Butter Color” gives Win- 
ter Butter That Golden 
June shade 


. 


Just add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon 
of cream before churning 
and out of your churn 
comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 
years by all large cream- 
eries. Doesn't color but- 
termilk, Absolutely taste- 
less. Large bottles cost 
only 35 cents at drug or grocery stores. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 
Wells & Richardson Co. Inc., Bur- 
lington, Vermont. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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| $10 Worth of Records FREE 
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—for the skin, 

—for the hair, 

—for the bath, 

—for body 
odo 







PURE 


size : 
our deal d 
cake es cacme rs fall owe ae oy 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Coa. 
Dept. Pw-122 Dayton, Ohie 


GRANDPAS WONDER 
PINE TAR SOAP. 





PINE TAR. 
Heals and soothes. At 
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southern nters. Details of these 

are given on pages 33 to 36 of 
Southern Planting Facts 

for 1928, which has been 

actual e 

for ida a 
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sr8 The South's Largest Nurseries 


Three varieties of Plums (Excelsior 
hie ig MeRea) and two of Pears (Hood 
a 


le) are the sorts of value to 
leaders 


rience in producing quality t 
q y trees 
Guif Coast. We shall 
be glad to send a copy to all interestéd in 
fruits, ornamental trees, shrubs, and roses. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co.| 


GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 
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Drug Stores 
Used the world over for 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist SERSEY CHIT, LL 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


gaces CHICKS 


s a ee price. Most all egg3 are from two-year- 

hens. Our Leghorns are 330 strain and lay a big 
chalk white egg, heavy breeds lay large brown eggs uD 
to 290 strains, free range. Ship every Monday to Thurs- 
day of each week. Electric hatched chicks are stronger 
and easier to raise because of even a 


100 
basen s70 00 $13.00 











Eggs for setting from above breeds are "$1.50 for 15 
eges. Eggs and chicks prepaid, 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. One dollar will book your order. Write 
for catalog. 

WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES 
Box C, Stuarts Draft, Va. 




















t LIVE 
Big rugged chicks from blood tested pa- 
rents having free’ range the year round. 
14 years of satisfaction because custom- 


Serres 
ve) 







———— ers find Sunshine Chicks live and grow. 
Get our beautiful new catalog that tells all about these 
| pam 4 ng gs Learn we breed, hatch and ship 


an unity. Get the catalog. 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES 


S, R.R.5, CORYDON, 
STRAIN’S HATCHERY 
“RED SPECIALISTS” 
Place your order now for our famous Reds. 


Special broiler price till Jan. 15th. 
ATHENS, GA. 


NE CHICKS 


SHIPPED C. O. 

Lowest prices on bred to lay chicks of all 
leading varieties. Prompt 100% live vet. 

Catalog free. Sunnycrest Hatcheries, Huntington, W. Va. 






























CHICKS SHIPPED C.O.D. 
i as a 


r oe stock deleste by expert 
Keatucky Bo Naess st. siete 


' Acclimated Chicks &.Cockerels 
Show and egg contest winning bloodlines direct from 


World’s Master Breeders. Everything we sell produced 
=. this 320 = exclusive poultry plant. Moderate 


is an eye-opener. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; b ed. Leading varieties ; 

prices es in reach of all. Live delivery; postpaid. 
ompt Service. CATALOG FREE 

DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


RIVERSID CHICKS—December, January, 


February 

— DISCOUNT - orders placed now for ship- 
later. Hatching now. Ask for prices. 

RIVERSIDE mppenany AND POULTRY FARM 

R. D. No. 4- Knoxville, Tenn. 
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W.A.Weber, Box 47 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


! PEDIGREED COCKERELS | 
|_| S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


100 fine blood tested, state inspected cockerels for , 
og Theos birds are from hens with records 200- 
at $3.00, $5.00 and $7.50. 

















































-Tancred Stra: Order from ad now and 
5 get a good select 
eS HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C. 













EVERLAY tecioans 


See 


Cty 


i S. C. White Tancred Leghorns 

Br. and Buff Leghorns r= catcher Aaa 7.00 13.00 
Barred Rocks and S. G Anconas... 7.75 sae 

Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes 8.50 16.00 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds............. 14.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas (non-setters) 8.25 16.00 
Mixed Chicks, Heavy for Broilers.. 6.50 13.00 
Mixed icks, ’ Heavy and Light.... 5.50 10.00 


| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ— | 


I AVE you taken advantage of it 
yourself or helped some other boy 
to take advantage of that special appli- 
cation blank which appeared in the De- 
cember 3 issue? Only three days are 





" 





JUST ONE WEEK FROM TONIGHT 


left. The blank will not be good after 
December 20. 

Just a few more days are left in the 
National Boosting Contest. Remember, 
the Lone Scout rings are all ready and 
waiting for the winners. 

And now, let us wish for each of you 
the wish of every scout toward his broth- 
ers, “A merry, merry Christmas and a 
bright and happy new year.” 


mat|( STUCK TO SCOUTING 


EVENTEEN years of my life were 
spent on a farm, where I was really 
a lonely Lone Scout when Mr. Webster, 
our rural mail carrier, failed to bring 
me any letters or 
scout paper. I re- 
cruited several new 
Lone Scouts and or- 
ganized a tribe, but 
we soon disbanded 
a ofter school was out 
MALVIN PLUNKETT and finally all drop- 
ped out but myself. 
It was then I became interested in corre- 
sponding and contributing. 

Most of the poems.and other contribs 
that I have had published in various 
scout papers were composed while plow- 
ing, hoeing, or doing other work on the 
farm. I carried a pencil and paper with 
me, and when I stopped a moment to let 
the horses rest or to get a drink, jotted 
down a few ideas, and rewrote my con- 
tribs at noon or after supper. 

“In Memoriam,” which was published 
in the Kentucky number of Breezy Scout, 
was composed while. digging a cistern 
and “Revenge,” which appeared in The 
Ohioan, was composed while plowing to- 
bacco. My best contribs were written 
when I lived on a farm. 

MALVIN B. PLUNKETT, LSG, (8) 

Erlanger, Ky. 

The Tribe Chief Says—Malvin has only 

recently been reelected as council chief 


of Region Four for next year. His record 
is an example of what scouting can mean 














8 BREEDS «20% Book Pree—100 Pures 

Pure-bred N' chickens, 
by chtehs, 
America’s greatindustry. My 46th year. 
Mankato, Minn. 





to a boy who gets into the organization 
and then sticks. 


| TWO YEARS A PF TRIBER 


| WANT to get a little fielp about my 

scout work. I joined The Progres- 
sive Farmer Tribe in November, 1925. 
Since that time I have been re-register- 
ing and getting information direct from 
headquarters at New York. I re-regis- 
tered recently and now have my certifi- 
cate but do not understand it. My scout 
leader is supposed to sign it and I haven’t 
one. Please let me know what to do 
about my certificate. 


“T enjoy scout work very much. I in- 








tend to pass several degrees this winter, | 


as I have finished school and am not in 
college. Please send me all information 
about scouting that is available and if I 
understand it correctly, we are to pass 
the same degrees that regular, Boy 


eats wna O 2 a 


ae 





Scouts do. I am anxious to hear from 
you about this matter.” 

This is the long, newsy letter Frank 
Turner, Pisgah, Ala., writes us. To 
Frank we wrote that headquarters deals 
directly with all our Progressive Farmer 
Tribe scouts and that we still count him 
as one of our tribe members, too. As 
for his certificate, since he doesn’t have 
a local scoutmaster, the tribe chief of 
The PF Tribe is signing his certificate. 
We'll be glad to do as much for any 
other regularly registered scout. All scouts 
who haven’t begun on their degrees take 
the regular scout tests instead of the 
seven degrees. _We’re mighty glad to see 
Frank keeping active so long. 


| THE LONE SCOUT MEDALS 


HERE is something about the Lone 

Scout medals which attracts us, and 
calls us on to higher achievement. The 
degree medals had an attraction to them 
that made me want to win them as soon 
as possible. It was like the baby that 
wanted the moon, only in this instance I 
got what I wanted by working for it. 
The attraction is, probably, that it is 
something that we have not in our posses- 
sion, but mostly it is what the medals 
stand for after we have won them. 

Then there are the literary achieve- 
ment medals of which the Quill is the 
most important. In my opinion they 
represent more than the degree medals 
represent. They show that we can, and 
do, think as well as work with our hands. 

HARVEY D. BLAJLOCK, LSD (5) 

Sweetwater, Texas. 














| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 


“CNAY, fellow scouts, do you want to boost 
~ the LSA? Then join the Hustling Mail 

Tribe right away! We now have 29 
members scattered all over the United States. 
For further particulars write me.”—Turner 
Foshee, Logansport, 

“My brother takes The Progressive Farm- 
er and I like it so well that I want to become 
a Lone Scout,” writes Watt_P. Lasseter, 
Buchanan, Georgia. Welcome to the ranks, 
old top. 

“Please send me’the necessary blanks for 
Lone Scout work. You may send me about 
three if you have them.”—Hunter Patterson, 
Fort Mill, S. C., is speaking. And then from 
another future Fort Mill scout, Werter Holli- 
field, comes this: “Please send me my appli- 
gation blank and my tenderfoot tests because 
I want to become a Lone Scout. I can draw 
a little and will draw some for the scout page. 
I read The Progressive Farmer.” 

“I joined the Lone Scouts a month and a 
half ago and I am surely proud to know that 
I am a scout. I want to live up to rules 
every day I am a scout. Please send me at 
least 10 application blanks. There are just 
two boys in this town that belong to the 
scouts and we want to get a tribe.” Now if 
that isn’t the real scout spirit, we'd like 
to know what is. Wendell Dyer of Stanton, 
Alabama, is the wide-awake young scout 
who says it. 

“T think I can get up _a club of seven that 
will join the Lone Scouts if you will send me 
seven application blanks. I live at Kessinger 
and I am 12 years old. The rest are from 
two boys in this town that belong to the 
Send me the Lone Scout rules at once.” On 
getting this letter from Frank Jaggers, Kes- 
singer, Ky., we sent him a supply of scout 
material just as quickly as possible. We had 
to tell him, however, that the boys under 12 
would have to wait until they were, to be- 
come scouts. What’s the latest news, Frank? 


Henry Weaver, Jr., of Girard, Ala., has 
recently become a Lone Scout, enclosing 
with his membership fee 50 cents for a Boy 
Scout Handbook. That’s a dandy idea for 
every new member-—~order your handbook 
when you send in your application for mem- 
bership. 

From Winchester, Va., Alfred W. H. Wal- 
ters asks us to send him particulars of how 
to become a Lone Scout. We hope he not 
only joins himself but enrolls a number of 
his schoolmates as well.- 

“There are no’ members in this town at 
this time, but I am sure that I can get 10 
or 12 boys to join the Lone Scouts of Amer- 
ica, In May, 1925, the boys in town, or about 
15 of them, joined the Boy Scouts of America 
and passed their tenderfoot tests. Soon our 
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The Progressive Far 


scoutmaster left and the troop went down) 
So I don’t think it would be a hard matter = 
If you © 
will send me the requirements and applica- : 
tion blanks, I will do my best to get a tribe 


to get them to join the Lone Scouts. 


in my community. All of the boys have 
handbooks for Boy Scouts of America. Wilf 
they be of any use in the Lone Scouts? [If 
so, we have them already.” So S. D. Heds- 
peth, Jr., Conway, N. C., recently wrote us, 
We wrote him right back telling him that 
the Lone Scouts are a very real part of the 
Boy Scouts of America and that all of us use 
the same Boy Scout Handbook. We're on 
the lookout for more news of the tribe, S. D, 

“IT am going to school at Cominto, a small 
place a few miles from Deane, and I’m going 
to try to get scouting started there. , There 
is a 4-H club there now. . Will you please 
send me about a half dozen application blanks 
so I can talk business with the boys?” writes 
our old booster, R. Glenn Maness,:- Deane, Ark. 


CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


HE following scouts are especially 
desirous of finding some correspon- 
dence buddies in North Carolina and 
Texas, but also want “corries” from all 
over the U. S. A.:— 
Herbert Pond, LSB-D, Ettricks, Va. 
Milton Moore, Ettricks, Va. 
Preston Barricks, LSD-O, Ettricks, Va. 
Hampden Mann, Matoaca, Va. 
Charlie Bollinger, Ettricks, Va. 
Raymond Childs, Ettricks, Va. 
Robert Childs, Ettricks, Va. 
Randolph Moore, Ettricks, Va. 
Kenneth Wade, Ettricks, Va. 
Octavius Whelan, Ettricks, Va. 
These boys would also like to correspond 
with brother scouts:— 
Turner Foshee, LSD, Logansport, 
cially interested in nature study. 
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WINNERS OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER TRIBE EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


This is the hustling, boosting Tejas Indians 
Tribe of Rising Star, Texas, winner of the 
silver loving cup offered by Moody Wallis, 6S, 
to the winning tribe in the P. F. Tribe effi- 
ciency contest. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


Two pat- 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P tems ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

,stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon, and evening 
wear during fall and winter. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents fér your copy. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN— Sepyright. 192, by 








“That new boy ain’t so smart. 
he could throw a rock an’ bust it on my 
head, an’ it didn’t bust at all.” 


“When I hear Papa say ‘good Heavens, 


woman!’ I know it’s the first of the ® 
month an’ tt ain't no use to ask for a” 


nickel,” 























He said | 
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December 17; 1927 


THE SCHOOL BOND AMEND. | 
MENT. 















(Concluded from page 8) 
















debt upon them. Years and years are 
required for individuals to, pay these 
debts. Furthermore, many school build- 
ings erected this way are not what they 
should be. Frequently, buildings inade- 
quate, of a temporary nature—expensive 
in the long’ run—are erected. 
Will the bonds bear interest? 


Of course. A bond is a debt and those 
having money do not lend it without in- 
terest. 


What will the rate of interest be? 


It will not exceed 5 per cent ;*and this 
is much lower than most individuals can 
borrow money. 


Q. If the bonds are voted does it mean 
a mortgage on my farm? 


A. This is another of those mislead- 
ing claims being made. There are over 
two million people in Alabama and 
$20,000,000 in bonds is less than $10 per 
capita. Furthermore, State property is 
far more than adequate to cover it. 


The suggestion of a “mortgage on the 
farm due to bonds” is absurd. If the 
bonds are issued they will be paid in the 
regular course of events. The boys and 
girls will have the school buildings, and 
the people will forget about the bonds. 
Occasionally they will see a news item 
about a portion of them being paid and 
burned. 


Eg STAY WITH HOGS 


Ae the price of hogs is con- 

siderably lower now than a year ago, 
F. W. Burns, extension animal husband- 
man, says that this should not cause 
farmers to sell their brood sows and quit 
hogs. History shows that hog prices run 
in cycles—up for a period of years and 
down again. The farmer who quits the 
business when the price is low will have 
none to sell when the price is high. 








Another fact presented by Mr. Burns 
is that it is possible for Alabama farmers 
to make money on hogs at present prices. 
Ton-litter farmers have produced it for 
7 cents per pound. Where good forage 
crops were used in addition to grain the 
cost was 6 cents per pound. P.*O. D. 








Will 3 . 
ned " think that if they can defeat the bond 
fe us. issue they can influence the next legisla- 

that ture to repeal existing tax laws which 
“ be » are requiring ‘those who have not paid a 
re on fair share of taxes to pay a more reasori- 

S. D, able portion. 
small Do you mean that farmers are among 
going ° 
There those who have not been paying enough 
please taxes? : 
eae Absolutely no. Every fair investiga- 
, Ark. tion: has shown that farmers have been 

paying more taxes than arty other. group, 
: based upon net income. The last legis- 
lature of Alabama realized this and not a 
cially dollar of taxes was added to farm 
spon- property. Prior to this the tendency had 
and been to raise taxes by passing them on to 
m all farmers but the last legislature went to 
a new source and this has brought oppo- 

. sition to the bond issue. 
Te Will salaries be raised from these 

. bonds? 

FE No. All the money will be spent for 
© buildings and equipment. 
Does this mean only new buildings and 
> equipment? 
apoadl © No. The law allows some of the money 
to be spent for paying debts already in- 
espe- curred for school buildings, for improv- 
ing them, and for adding to the equip- 
— ment. This means that where people 
Shave incurred debts to build school build- 
> ings, bond money may be used for reliev- 
ing them. 
Is it not better to raise money and pay 
for buildings when they are built? 
Z This is a very important question. 
» Those who have been leaders in getting 
| subscriptions for school "buildings know 
what a task it is. People have to go 
into debt to pay their subscriptions and 
most of them pay 8 per cent on the 
money borrowed. Box suppers, pie sup- 
pers, plays, and other means are resorted 
to in a desperate effort, to erect a school 
building. 
This places a-heavy burden upon many 
© while others escape. It places a-heavy 
Bee) 
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3147—Mode of Femininity.—Pattern cuts in 

sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 

§ inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 

i? 2% yards of 40-inch material with 2 
1 yards of 3%-inch contrasting. 


36—Decidedly Chic.—Pattern can be had 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


3138—Dashing Junior Frock..— Pattern 
comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yard of 
40-inch material with % yard of 27- 
inch contrasting and 4% yard of %- 
inch lining. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








Ste aed 3147 
871—Peter Pan Collar.—Pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 14 yards of 40-inch ma- 








Ammonia 


—a quick source of 


Nitrogen 


F all plant foods Nitrogen is most im- 
portant. Recognition of this fact has led. 
to a continual increase in its use. 

Sulphate of Ammonia leads all other sources: 
of inorganic nitrogen in quantity supplied to 
agriculture. It is endorsed by leading agri- 
cultural authorities and used by fertilizer 
manufacturers all over the world. 








Agricultural Dept. 


New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Medina, O. 
Momay, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 





Ammonia fertilizers have come to be pre- 
ee ee ee 


“Why? 


Because the ammonia is a quick 

source of nitrogen—immediately available 
, as a plant food, quick in its action, and not 
readily leached from the soil. 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia, because 
it’s all soluble and available, is a quick source 
of nitrogen, especially for top-dressing fruits 
and vegetables where shipping quality and 
uniformity count for so much. It’s fine and 








monia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. 
soil. 


free bulletins —y 


interested in. .......0.. 


Name 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) , 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


dry—easy to spread—and high in test (254% 


Free Sample ammonia guaranteed). 
Try before foe bey buy! We'll 
Kreadion pion of ke 


Results PROVE 


of the availability of the nitrogen in 


We will also send you 


how bese 


to use adian. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail it — 
today! 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


SA 


I- 
{ 


Oe eeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeee 


(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 





Address 














“I SAW YOUR 


TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 
AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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Prepare n 
able “slack season.” 


324 West 23d Street, 


Cream Checks Soften Winter Winds 


The winter income from a few dairy cows will make ext asten- 
ishing difference in baad By oe age 

At this time, when inc 
seys produce persistently “tod goede mer A 


this season. 
sce won re, Be is lowest, 


Jer- 

few Jersey cows and enjoy a profit- 

For valuable roe Rosters 28 Renies a. eran 
in locating cattle, write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


New York, N. ¥. 


now. re a 
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terial with ¥% yard of %-inch con- 
trasting. 


874—Perfect Lines.—Pattern can be had in 
sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 32-inch contrasting. 


755—Tends to Slenderize.—Pattern can be 
obtained in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. The, 
3%6-inch size requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting. 










—these qualities fit 
fitably into all farm 
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programs. 
Write for literature 


"Yhe Extension Service. _ 
HOLSTE! NGSFRIESIAN 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine’ for One Year 






































230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
























times a day—sometimes four— 
someone has to tussle with that old 
kitchen stove. 


But how different when electricity does 
the cooking! No more carrying wood and 
coal; no more building fires; no more ashes; 
just the turn of a switch—and cooking is 
quicker, easier, and better. 


Electricity also pumps water, does the 
week’s ‘wash, and keeps food fresh, For the 
men it runs the hoist, grinder, and sepa- 
rator. By the use of an electric milker a 
herd of cows can be milked in half the time. 





Re Sages Gn jek aie che cae kee 
yn RG ae ig enjoys ease square meals a fi : 
model house or apart- 6 
on monogram Sa If you are onan electric line or hope 
sd the enduring Service to be soon, ask your electric power 
Sires SitoSrits 

‘ senate el iooaee-tiee ing Many uses 


ter 


GENERAL ELECTRII 


‘IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 

















FURS IN 
BIG DEMAND NOW! 


SHIP NOW AND GET HIGH PRICES 
WHILE THE MARKET i8 STEADY 
“Write for Our Price List Today” 


Connect up with a good reliable house. You 
will make satisfactory and permanent con- 





have accom- 





and 
tid, coup tones brie ‘on bow p- Don't be | Guaranteed satisfaction or furs returned if 
caught unprepared—keep *g on hand all | held separately. 
the time. NO COMMISSION CHARGED 
Just put it in the drinking water. Prices are net te you. 
tor themselves. It Ace pmes Pp and saves | EASTERN RAW FUR AND MFG. CO. 
fhe fowt Bavalty important as a preventive, for it | 39g Tchoupitoulas Street, New Orleans, La. 
wes, Sans mar 
io, can, 2.0; 8 1b can, aes sere | 2 the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fiy wheel 
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: CONKEY makes it the easiest 
THE G. E. co. running machine ever 
6663 Broadway Cleveland, Ohio patented. Send tee 


orices and 
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Stren future development of the poul- 
try industry in the South will depend 
upon the efficiency of our hatcheries. The 
remarkable development of the past 
few years could not 
have been experienc- 
ed without our com- 


mercial hatcheries. 
To them we are 
grateful. Develop- 


ment has been most 
rapid in hatchery 
communities. A good 
hatchery can furnish 
quality chicks to the 
average farmer 
cheaper than he can produce them 
himself. On the other hand, hatcheries 
use an enormous number of eggs and pay 
a premium for them. Hatching eggs tak- 
en off the market tend to keep prices up. 

The hatchery is in a way the start- 
ing place for future development. Most 
rapid improvement in quality of stock 
can be made by the hatcheries. For this 
reason the hatcheries are one of the most 
important branches of the poultry in- 
dustry. 


Hatchery Men Must Keep Up 
With the Times 


ECAUSE of the above facts, the 

hatcheryman in justice to the future 
of the industry and incidentally: to his 
own welfare should make-every effort to 
constantly improve the quality of chicks 
produced. : 

A few years ago we talked purebreds. 
It is not necessary to advise purebreds 
at this time because everyone knows that 
purebreds are best. We do talk quality 
stock and there is a constantly increas- 
ing demand for quality chicks. We have 
enough cheap, poor quality chicks today 
but a shortage of really good chicks. The 
successful hatchery of the future will be 
the one that markets the better chicks. 
‘Too many of our hatcheries are turning 
out the old T-model chicks. Let us copy 
Henry Ford and bring our products up 
to the times. 

The success of a hatchery will depend 
upon the success that farmers have with 
the chicks. It is evident then that we 
must market a chick that is strong, liv- 
able, and will develop into a bird that 
is capable of making its living and a lit- 
tle profit for the farmer. 


It is well to remember that 80 per 
cent of the poultry and eggs produced 
in the United States is still produced on 
the farms and not on commercial plants 
as many believe. Inasmuch as’ 80 per 
cent of the poultry is on the farms, it 
is safe to say that a much greater per 
cent of the chicks sold will be purchased 
by the farmers because the majority of 
commercial men do their own hatching. 
If the farmers are to purchase our chicks, 
then we must make them satisfied or they 
will produce their own chicks. 


The farmer today reads farm papers, 
daily papers, poultry journals, etc., and 
knows what birds are doing in contests. 
He knows what record-keeping farmers 
are doing with their birds. He has a 
radio and listens to poultry talks, mar- 
ket reports, etc. The farmer has his 
car or is near enough to a good plant so 
that he does not need one, and he attends 
poultry meetings. He knows that there 
is a differénce in chickens. He knows 
what he wants and that quality chicks 
pay and he is going to purchase good 
chicks. 

Most of our hatcherymen know all 
this. Some believe it but hope it is not 
so. The better hatcherymen see and an- 
ticipate and will keep up with the de- 
mand. > 











In the Poultry Yard 


Hatcheries of First Importance to Our Poultry Future 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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carefully. 


knows chickens. 
Many hatchery owners are purchasing 


eggs from flocks they have never seem! 


and know nothing about. 
Test Flocks and Select Eggs 
Carefully 


LL Southern States now have de- | 
partments that test flocks for bacil- ~ 
While this disease 7 
ita 
Some 


lary white diarrhea. 
is not very prevalent in the South, 
causes enormous losses yearly. 
breeds and some sections show more in- 
fection than others. 


tions of poultry, will test all flocks, then { 


the disease will at least be checked to a ~ 


minimum. Tested chicks are worth more 
than untested and every hatchery should 
try to have flocks tested. The charge is 
comparatively small and increases the cost 
of eggs or chicks only slightly. 

Flocks should be culled closely and 
regularly by one who knows how to cull. 
Often it will be necessary for the hatch- 
ery to furnish this service. 


Some hatcheries go to the trouble and! 
expense of furnishing pedigreed male 
birds to farmers furnishing eggs for 
their hatchery. This is a step in the 
right direction, as sueh a practice will 
surely improve the quality of the stock. 

The size of egg should be considered. 
Many hatcheries accept any size egg for 
hatching. While small eggs will hatch 
as well as large eggs, the chick will be 
small. A small egg will produce a pul- 
let that will in turn lay a small egg or 
a male that will transmit small egg-lay- 
ing to its offspring. Size of egg is an 
inherited characteristic. Egg markets are 
becoming more and more discriminating 
and large eggs are preferred. Eggs 
weighing less than 22 ounces to the dozen 
should not be used. A 24-ounce egg is 
more desirable. When contracting for 
eggs, minimum size should be stated. 

Breeders furnishing eggs for hatch- 
eries should not force their birds with 
lights early in the season. All birds 
should be fed balanced rations and should 
be bountifully supplied ith green feed. 
Many hatchery operators furnish cod liver 
oil or milk in some form to flock owners 
at cost in order that the best possible 
chicks can be produced. This practice 
may not be practical for all hatcheries 
but is suggested for those who might 
find these practices practical. The health- 


ier and the better fed a flock is the larger _ 7 


the per cent hatch and the stronger the 
chick. 

Having made every effort to obtain 
quality eggs, we should next consider the 


hatching. Incubator rooms should be kept © = 


clean and sanitary at all times. Good 


ventilation is imperative if strong chicks 
are to be hatched. Proper temperatures 77 


must be maintained. Egg trays should 


be disinfected after each hatch and ma- | 


chines disinfected as often as possible. 
The proper amount of moisture should 


be furnished. Hatcherymen know the | 


amount of moisture needed to produce 
maximum hatches of good chicks but are 
not often careful enough. 


Chicks, should be carefully culled at 


shipping time. - There will be some weak 7 


and deformed chicks in most hatches 
which should be destroyed. One poor 
chick spoils the looks of a whole box 
and is a source of danger to all the rest. 


Aside from the danger, it is a poor ad- § 
People will notice one poor ~ 


vertisement. 
chick in a thousand good ones, 
The practice of shipping chicks that © 
on page 'y 


_-oncluded on 









In other words, obtain eggs” 
only from good flocks that have been in- 9 
spected by a representative or have been © 
vouched for by some reliable party who | 


If the hatcheries, | 
the source of supply for future genera- 4 
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WITTE 


Center fire. W 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2359 Liberty Ave., 


OR GAS 


eee .“How to Se- 
lect Engine. 


[onin 


‘ . Avoid mistakes 
and Senppetatments by getting 
E or your 

work. My 58 years engine building 
experience is yours for the asking. 


SUPER ENGINES 


50 new features now place the 
WITTE Engine head and shoulders 
above all others. Alloy steel con- 
struction. ... All fuel carburetor 
uses cheap fuels. All parts inter- 
changeable. Removable die-cast 
bearings. Hot oat cylinder head. 

CO Magneio. 
Send name at once. ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


2359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KEROSENE GASOLINE 


GAS OIL DISTILLATE 











You Can 





order from an advertiser in 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


. on getting a square deal when you 








Jewel ~ Extra thin 
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atch Styles. 


f a limited time we are 


Mtch Chats offering a beauti 


Bend at once and 
; the ne 
udebaker Art 
You can buy a 21 
“Sirect from the maker—save big 
Tor it on easy monthly payments. 


Write for our free book. It will post y 










beautiful, advance styles 
Casesand Dia 

















money. 


She 


le it lasts, 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept. N64 South Bend, Indiana 
Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


x 


STUDEBANER WATCH CO. 
Dept. N640 South Bend, indiana 


send me your Free Book of Advance 
pias Sait a reer ipo Bow gf Advenes \ 





lirect from themaket 
ever 


J Watch Chain FREE! 


ut Read how 
Jowes Studebaker Insured Watch 
—and pay 


Watch 
Se dvecedtcvocéotecnessdecvessees cece 


PUNE g4e Chip upbnesieddsscatccescescees 


weEECCeeriiiT if ittir. er erereiryy 


, for FREE BOOK 


ful 


FREE. Write now while offer lasts. 


Coupon for FREE Book 


get a copy of this book— FREE! 


on watch styles and watch values. 
d coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today 









A MENTAL AIL 


Doctor—“Ever have any trouble with dys- 
pepsia?” 
Patient—“Only when I try to spell it.” 


ASK ME ANOTHER 


Q.—What was the speed crank’s last truth- 
ful statement? 

A.—“Now watchithe speedometer hit sixty.’ 

Q.—How long should you cook spaghetti? 

A.—About ten inches. 

Q.—How can I tell the horsepower of a car? 

A.—Lift the hood and count the plugs. 

Q.—Where is the best place to get auto 
parts? 

A.—At the railroad crossing. 

Q.—What is the hardest job you know of? 

A.—Trying to sell buggy whips to Ford. 

Q.—Should a woman run for Congress? 

A.—Yes! Women can introduce more bills 
than men. 


’ 


DEAF EAR 
“John, what is this sales resistance we read 
so much about lately?” 
“Sales resistance, my dear, is the triumph 
of mind over patter.”—Boston Transcript. 


ON THE. COLONEL 

A soldier went to his colonel and asked 
for leave to go home to help his wife with 
her spring cleaning. 

“I don’t like to refuse you,” said the 
colonel, “but I’ve just received a letter from 
your wife saying that you are of no use 
around, the house.” 


The soldier saluted and turned to go. At 
the door he stopped, turned and remarked: 
“Colonel, there are two persons in this 


regiment who handle the truth loosely, and 
I’m one of them. I’m mot married.” 


FAMILY BROADCASTING 

“We've had the best time playing post- 
man,” exclaimed the small hopeful of the 
family. “We gave a letter to every lady in 
the neighborhood.” 

“But where did you get the letters, dear?” 

“Oh, we found ’emi in your trunk in the 
attic, all tied up with a blue ribbon.” 


TRIPLICATES 
A local politician was called up at his 
office recently and notified that his wife 
had presented him with triplets. He was 
silent for aemoment, and then boomed forth: 
“I demand a recount.” 


PRECAUTION 


Ray—“Why do they have most all radio 
broadcasting stations on top of tall build- 


ings?” 
Bray—“So nobody can throw bricks at the 
performers.” e 


AN ADAPTABLE TOOL 
Sambo—“I want a razza.” 
Clerk—“Safety?” 
Sambo—“No,’ sah; 
puhposes.” 


CHARACTER DESCRIPTION 
“What kind of a fellow is Smith?” 
“Well, if you ever see one fellow trying 
to borrow money from another, the fellow 
shaking his head is Smith.” 


OPEN MINDED 


Husband (arriving home late)—‘Can’t. you 
guess where I’ve been?” 
Wife—“I can; but tell your story.” 


I wants it fo’ social 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —— Oe 
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Boss ‘Low. HE GWINE TAKE 
EN TURN A BAR LoosE IN 
HE FIEL’ To Dis-ENCOURAGE 
DEM TOWN FOLKS FUM 


HUNTIN’ JN DAWN 
3 4 
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Money don’ make foilks. happy—dey 
gits tiahed o’ eatin’ chicken, en too proud 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a hurry try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. 
And for headache. The action of Aspirin is very efficient, too, in cases of 
neuralgia, neuritis, even rheumatism and lumbago! And there’s no after 
effect; doctors give Aspirin to children—often infants. Whenever there's 
pain, think of Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has Bayer on the box 
and on every tablet. All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicyicacid 
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Save Time With a Want Ad. 


WANT ADS in The Progressive Farmer do the work of buying and 
selling at the lowest cost. They are able to bring CUSTOMERS in less 
than you can find buyers through other ways. 


In addition to saving time, a Want Ad in this big farm will save 
MONEY and make MONEY for you. e have of letters in 
our files from classified advertisers that will prove this to anyone 
doubtful about getting results. 


The Progressive Farmer covers the South, reaches 475,000 homes, divided 


into four editions. What states do you wish to cover? Write us about 
your advertising—we shall be glad to help you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ann FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 
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A Brighter Future 


WE no longer plant by the light of the moon. .. . 
pie saree 73 has become a sound business, depending 
on the volume of its income, the same as any other business. 
.... Fortunately, during 1927 conditions have been more 
favorable for the farmer. His income will probably be 
greater this season than last. He is looking intoa og oa future. 
By investing this increase in income wisely, he can make 
the most of the opportunity to build a sounder and more 
profitable business undertaking. Advisory groups and agri- 
cultural bureaus are available to help him, use 
realize that the prosperity of the farmer is the basis of 
true prosperity. : 
It is in accord with this general policy that the work of all 
departments of the N. V.Potash Export My., is conducted, 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 
N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 





of Amsterdam, Holland 
19 West 44th Street Hurt Building , : 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
Citizens* Bank Bidg. Lampton Bldg. 445 S. 15th Street 
SAN JOSE 
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ae Farmers Exchange] MS 


CASH WITH ORDER =F 




















EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


se GEORGIA-ALABAMA . Cor 
Ag and Florida, but it will pay many advertisers to use other editions of The 

Progressive Farmer alan, The table shows rates per word for in this FARMERS’ 

e 

rate. An advertisement for four weeks will cost 

State plalnty 

what editions you 

wish to ass. 
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KUDZU" . NURSERY STOCK 
Kudsu.—The best pasture, hay mt and esil ¢h- Stuart, Sebley, Success, aker Pecan 
richer that can be grown. my earleads or less. Concord and other grapevines, 2 years, 
Hampton, Ga. Special ~ “Nand and 1,000 Nur- 
STRAWBERRY Bunch —A Carmen, Ar- 
maiaga and Scott. Write for illustrated * 


Buchanan's Strawberry plants, <" ae. Cata- 
logue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Ti 





250,000 inspected Klondyke, ee $2, 1,000, 
Castleberry. L. E. Clark, Castleberry, Ala. 


New Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 




















[ddrese Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Gainesville, Ga.—Bermuda On- 

Klondyke Strawberry plants: $3, 

ipgon : 100, $1; $4. 1,000; delivered. 

Missionary, Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants 

delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $5. jrite 

for prices on heres lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Evergreen 
fons: $1.50, 
1,000 ; _lady 


Nursery, 
1,000. 
Thom 











two feet tall, 

Tallulah Falls, 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties ; arrange fall plant- 
shrubs, 











Plant Papershel) Pecan trees fall. Sure, safe, 
. Drofitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. Largest in the world. Bass 





Strawberry Plants. 1 Thompson, Aroma: $3 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 
ahemhineetst Cia exit cmt te, 








CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
"Wakefield Cabbage plants, immediately ; in- 
id mail: 300, 50c; 1,000, one <ol- 
shipments: 500, bee: see. 75e. Middle 
Plant Farm, Senoia, Ga. 
plants: 75c, T,000: Collards T5e; B d 








per express collect. Gef our prices on Pre- 
mier, Early Dr. Burrell and Byverbearing. W. L. Scosg- 





gins, Harrison, Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants.—None better, few as good. Im- 
proved Klondyke, Aroma, Excelsior, Lady Thompson, 
Missionary: 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $11.25; 10,000 up, 
$2 per 1,000. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, Ark. 





Strawberries.—The big moneymaking kind grown from 
the plants we are now offering, Ask us for prices be- 
fore placing your order elsewhere. We guarantee to 
please you. Louis Hubach & Sons, Rt. 2, Judsonia, 
Ark. 





High quality Pecan Trees. Stuart, Schley, 
maker, Pabst and Moore varieties, for sale by Ran- 
dolph County Nursery. Catalogue and information, 
write J. O. Prop., Shellm Ga. 

Salesmen wanted t 
Shrubbery, Roses. 
your 








o sell Fruit 
Get our free’ catalog. Beeutity 
home with our highest quality 1 a 
of fruit trees. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick N.C. 
Papershell Peean trees, Stuart and 
variettes: 2-3 feet, ad = feet, 50c. 
large planters. Satew Orange trees, 2 
a. years, % Cottage Hill Nursery, Cantonment, 
Torida. 












































































































































new railroad now construction by the Frisco Qnjons Hundred acres lar, grown, well 
Lite Sac a ae tates Hae Peamd, Male weit Ou mn NURSERY STOCK 106 anc Tse’ Bihgnt-prea’ Poet, aoe So Bo. Grapes Iie 
and hay. Mild ‘chmate ont open winters permit Getwen Fhsat_Co., Quitman. Ge. Well grown Owari Satsuma Grenae trees at low prices. Very best. State inspected, true to name or money 
door work year round. nt and well ‘istributed Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, all varieties 1. E, Hamilton, Tallahassee, Fia. back. Salesmen wanted. Rose Hill Nursery Co., 
rainfall. Good scnools, fine roade and prosperous grow- now ready; stocky and thrifty. 500, $1.10; 1,000, . $2, Dozier, Ala. 
ities. Land bo tones at prices by prepaid mail. Any quantity rpreased, $1 thousand. Prot end Orpsmental Trees. —Saleamen wanted. Pecan Trees?—Plant Beazley purebred Pecan Trees 
that will insure good profits to general farmer. Coleman Plant Furms, Tifton, Comeord_ Nursery, Dept. 35. Conserd. Ga. and beat the Loll weevil. Suart, Schley, Success and 
Write for booklet > w Mang the ‘Tombighee Valley. Frisco Millions Ceserest Cabbage a leading varieties; Buchanan’s Fruit Trees, Berry plants; finest grown. Moneymaker varieties. Trees true to name. Fine 
Railway, 895 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. mailed loony sa =: ‘Sabet aN a? pe Bc ex- Catalogue free. Buchanans, Memphis, Tenn. root —— : oo ay suena. Beazley 
pressed: guar- — Peean Nurseries, Crawfor: e, Ga. 
LABAMA Pecan trees, Stuart, Schley; sale or for 
* ——— << oe Se varleties, “31°50 Oe FS SE Se ee Se ota tee oe lots oe 
"4 "7 =~ ‘Trees, Trees, 
i wag cone dive — Z' pecums bearing. eA. od per ‘thousand delivered bs parcel post. stage rt gery stock. Catalogue. We — fom = planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
ery. Abbeville, Ala. thousand per express collect; 10 anc - wresty * pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, nes ; 
above, 60c. Redland Farms, Redland, Ga. Gulfport, ornamental trees, vines and ebrubs. Free catalog in 
Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready now. Wake- Plant — Trees, but first get our folder and low Colors, Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, 
CENTRAL Th h f ¢ ioe fields, Flat Dutch: 500, 76éc; 1,000, $1; over 5,000 at prices on high class trees. Cloverdale Farm Norsery, Tenn. 
© home of watermeions, T5e. First class plants, full count, prompt s Sandersville, Ga. 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, guaranteed. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. Budded Pecan trees in leading varieties. Write for SEEDS 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermeds Onion plants. folder and low prices. Dixie Pecan Nursery Co. 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we Eight varieties. Express post, collect: $1 Hawkinsville, Ga. 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts —_‘ousand: 5.000, $4. 25; 10,000, gr 5. Coe Ge akong Dewberry.—Dozen, one fifty; hundred, seven BEANS 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- fifty; delivered. Citronelle Nursery & Orchard Co., Ninety-day Velvet Beans for seed. Also Velvet 
é . P Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Cheshenten Citronelle, Ala. Bean Meal for feed. Monticello Milling Co., Monti- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy Wakefield, Early Fiat Detch, mailed ¢.o.d.: per Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap ello. Pia. 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 000 or Led for -_S @ ph = pee ae for _ ples, Grapes. Figs, rgreens, McKay Nur For Sale.—Mammoth Yellow Beans $1.50; Tokios 
a —— COMPANY Georgia collec a 0. - NG, ace series, Lucedale, Miss. $1.50:  Sasetes 98. $2.5 50; Biloxis $2, Winstead-Smith Co., 
ESTE ND » vill 
Sockoon dp Birmingham, Ala, ib" coeaied tis Uinta ahi SOO citer “in Geum Nove ater" tea test, Ge: 4m 5. Se COTTON 
ackson be jirmin ° . very guara extra plants with every or 2D Meleod P Co ’ 
250, 50 cents; 500, 75 cents; 1,000 extra < ecan Company, Dothan. Ga John ligh 
large plants expressed, $1; 5,000 for $4. RB. O. Parks, Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, =a Large stock. oan” = — — See 
Darien, Ga. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- - - — —— 
For Sale.—Farm 175 acres; good house; plenty of cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. John A. Peddy & Sons, growers of Half and Half 
allroad 25 million frostproof Cabbage pats. Special Decem- cotton, Tenn. 
wood, water, fish and squirrels, Right at r ber prices: T5ce, 1,000; 10,000, 100,000, $65. Ber- For old age insurance, plant a pecan grove with 
station. Mrs. Susan J. Richardson, Patsburg, Ala. muda Onions: $1 thousand; este. $5. Full count, Wight’s quality Pecan Trees. Write for prices and _ Long staple cotton seed; 1% imeh staple. Fred 
RIDA good delivery Wholesale Plant Company, =. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. Newton, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
ne im ol se PO ste eeu OTS ja pu an Sn Wake We Wa, Sige 
Corking Morids Bargain.—30 improved for C.o.d. Plants.—Frostproof Cabbage, all varieties, beat Prvarietion. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 5 C.. » spies ¥ 
Prosperous section with cee. roy fertile. "sotls White and’ Yellow Bermuda Onion, Collard plants: Ornamentals, Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, am 
for fruit and general crops; on hard road, % mile 500, G0c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, Number One plants Ark. World’s Record Cotton.—Thirty bales on ten acres. 


depot, is miles high sehool village; good 

barn. This and other bargains described 
in — Torida booklet. Copy free. Strout Agency, 
255 4th Ave., New York City. 





and prompt shipment guaranteed. Reliable Plant Farm, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, 
grade seed sent promptly. 





Collard and ‘Onions, from high 
Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
5,000, $4. 














Select budded Pecan in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and ae, Write for Te 
agg | ~aeoee Harlan Farms Nursery, ” 
art, a. 








Write for half price and free bushel offer. Piedmont 
Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 

Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed; graded 
40% lint; peretaagien; $1 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
mons, Mountville, 8. 


























$1.75. Collect: 1,600, Order from Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, 
PLANTS nearest place. Thomasvili Plant Co., Thomasville, one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, Tests prove Bhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
Ga., or Hattiesburg, Miss. delivered, Guaranteed to live. Bvergreen Nurseries, productive as any other cotton. Pamphlet free. Rhyne 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Schroer’s Reliable Siseunc-Moenamaned Cabbage, lead- Conway, 8. _C. Bros., Benton, a ;_ Plains, Ga. 
ing varieties, Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onion, also Try the wonderful Alamo Grape. Tender and oe Heavy Fruiter, bales am acre, earliest cotton, 40 
500 mixed Cabbage, postpaid, 75c.. Walter Parks, Collard plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Fine large plants Grows to perfection in all the Southern 5 bolls weigh ane 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Darien, Ga. x and prompt shipment guaranteed. Will ship c.o.d. a cutting. For large lots write for peices. = * Cleon Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
—— . Schroer Plant Parms, Valdosta, Ga. Brown, Alamo, Ga. Lavonia, Ga 
~~ Cabbage Plants: $1, 1,000, expressed. Plant Farm, ; ~ 
Pisgah, N. C. B. L. Moss* Pure Half and omy ag ony on bg 
t eates' 
500 extra large Cabbage, postpaid, $1. Darien Plant ee fa ~~ - 4 coe 4 x Write for spooklet 
Farms, Darien, Ga. and prices. B. L. Moss, Sose, 





C.0.d, Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, and charges. An- 
drew Clark, Thomasville, Ga. 


C.o.d,. Cabbage, Collard and Onions: 500, 60c; 
$1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000. Bermuda Onions, $1.25 





1,000, 














ee Sh. Seeman, Peete Ce, Games, Cs. 
Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1; 5,000 or 
more at 75c; all defivered. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 





Cabbage plants for winter setting: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 3,000, $3.50; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewis- 
ton, Ga. 








C.0.4.—Nice frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000, 
1,000 cash. Albert Horrianten, Thomasville, 





or 90¢, 
Georgia. 

Millions Sie Plants ready, all varieties. 500, 
70c; 1,000, $1; or more, 75c. Lindsey Plant Co., 
Lenox, Ga. 





Cabbage i, Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fleld: 75c, 1,000, collect; $1.25, 1,000, delivered. E. C. 
Adcock, Senola, Ga. 








Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Fiat Dutch, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.20. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Good i. Coen, Collard and Onions, prepaid to your 
box: 50c; 506, 95e; i $1.70. . Prepaid Plant 
oe Thomaevitte. Ga. 





and Charleston Cabbage plants: 500, T75c; 
1,000 oo. $1. 25; postpaid. Bermuda ons game price. 
R. Chanclor,. Seville, Ga. 





frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. 
ws 008. $4.50. Fomemt shipment. Clark 
Thomasville. 


Millions ni 
pa Bg 





ai oor 
eties, postpaid: 
thousand. Hollywood Fa 


lants, frost-; a ready; mailed: pee. 


Expressed: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50 
Plant Farms, Rt. 1, Gaines- 


juality Cabbage lants, leading vari- 
$00, uo 1,000, $1.50. Expressed, $1 
rms, Pavo, Ga. 








Jersey and Charleston Wakeficid 
$1.25, 1,000; prepaid. $1, 1,000; 
— plants, prempt shipment. Crest 





READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
eo 6,000 Yellows $ $4.65 f. o.b. Natalia, 

‘as. (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.0.b. Natahe Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 


or money returned. Lytle Plant 
arms, Natalia, Texas. 


Cabbage, Collard, and Onions. 
5,000, $4.60. “Satisfaction, not 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and 














C.o.d. frost-proof 
500, ; 1,000, ; 
exvaste.*. ‘emus 





Tifton’s Reliable Frost~ Cabbage and Onion 


Wakefield, Copen- 








DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN. 





HE JANUARY 7 ISSUE will be of much interest 
to you as well as to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers and farm women who read The Progres- 
sive Farmer each week. 


OUR ANNUAL 


Poultry Special! 


Do not overlook the opportunities offered by this splendid issue. 
It comes at a time when farmers are thinking of poultry and 
making plans for the new year. 
issue will reach them when they are ready to buy. We are try- 
ing to make it the best and most useful Poultry Special that 
has ever been placed in the hands of Southern farmers. 


Mail Your Advertisement Now! 


Copy should be inour hands two weeks prior to date of inser- 
tion January 7. Regardless of whether you use regular display 
space, display classified, or only a small classified advertise- 
ment, we will give it careful attention. 
pare an attractive advertisement if you will write us imme- 
diately, advising what you have to sell. 


AND FARM WOMAN 


It will be 


Your advertisement in this 


We will help you pre- 









BIRMINGHAM, ALA. RALEIGH, N. C. 








MAKE MORE MONEY 
Grow Wilson Type Big Boll 


We have spent $50,000 to find the cotton 
that will make us the 
acre. We call it Wilson Type Big Boll. In 
1926 we got 3,011 bales from 2,990 acres. 
This year averaging three-quarters bale 
on 5,000 acres. Best crop in this, the best 
county in Arkansas. Our price for this 
seed very low. $6.00 per 100 pounds in 
small quantities. Now shipping. Write 
for illustrated catalog, prices, all details. 


LEE WILSON & CO. PLANTATION 
Wilson, Arkansas 





Maniey’s Heavy Fruiter, the original short jointed 
col Crop, the early cotten. Both 40% 
lint, 40 bolls to pound, staple 2%. over 3 bales to 
acre. Get pests, ag seed E. 8. Man- 





Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big ey has world’s 
record (30 bales on 10 acres); brings 2c to 3c more; 

adapted to all localities. te ge for descriptive liter- 
ature, giving reduced price of seed. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. 0. M. Smith, Manager, Com- 
merece, Ga. 

Fe get Half and Half ba --E Seed.—Grown in 

Cotton Belt, matares 
ten to fifteen days earlier than cotton ———_ —— 
Produces more dollars to acre than any 

; 500 pounds $22.56; 1, 1600 Sounds = $42: 
Our coves’ wae years reputation back of these 
seed. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Choice strain aoe 5 mayen on Lang Boll cot- 
ton seed. a by one A ogg — in 
state. We grow ae our 
our own gins, do pos gin for wn. 
limited to our own About 5,00@ bushels. 
All carefully recleaned and Wire or write 
prices. Aeolian Hill Seed Farms, John E. Wannamaker 
& Sons, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


Half and Half planting seed, % 
is what 














> a full inch 











a an 
acres, D a full inch and selling well. Reserve 
me 15 tons of seed.” Mrs. B A. Holton, » Ga.: 
“T am getting 48% lint with standard staple.”’ Send 
for our which tells all 
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which may easily cost more than 
a whole year’s supply of oil 








CRANKCASE 


*V XPERIENCE teaches you that cold- 
weather operation may be hard on 
the engine of your automobile or 

motor truck, Repair expense may pile up. 

But do you know the cause of most 
winter engine troubles? Do you know 
the remedy? 

Poor or incorrect winter oil in your 
crankcase speeds wear—perhaps 25%. 

Poor or incorrect winter oil prevents 
quick engine response to the starter. 
Your batteries may need recharging fre- 
quently. 

In winter, due to more frequent use 
of the choke in starting, extra gasoline 
slips by your piston rings to dilute your 
crankcase oil—perhaps as much as a 
pint in a few difficult starts. 

Eight hours of cold weather driving 
may put a tumblerful of water into your 
crankcase. How? Water vapor, a prod- 
uct of gasoline combustion, passes the 
rings and is condensed on the cold walls 
of your crankcase before your engine 
becomes heated. 


How to avoid winter troubles 


Many cars require different oil in winter 
than they use in summer. The Mobiloil 
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Mobiloil Arctic 


should be used in Winter (below 32°F.) 


in all cars marked *. 





PASSENGER CARS 





| Auburn all except Models 4-44 Y 5-66 


Buick... . 
Cadillac. . 
Chandler except Special Six 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4-cyl. 
Dodge Brothers . 
Elcar ll except Models 6-65 & 4 cyls. 
Erskine 
Essex... 
Flint 
Hudson. ........ 
IS o's aSadceedecneesases 
err 
a Salle 
Locomobile 


SEEN» 0b. 0.60 lac ectouadesens 

Overland & Overland Whippet 

Packard Six 
. NE aixcv ovua cedeedeesess 

Paige... . 

Peerless Models 

Pontiac...... 


CN sce kegacckdcedens 
Sree 
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If your car is not listed above, consult the | 


complete Mobiloil Chart at Mobiloil deal- 


ers’ for your winter grade of Mobiloil. 


PREM 


Mobiloil 


Arctic 








BATTERIES 


Engineers have gone into this perplexing | 
problem from all angles. Through the 
accuracy of their recommendations and § 
the engineering margin of safety it as- 
sures, Mobiloil has become the most 
popular oil in Canada, Norway, Sweden 
and other countries where cold is severe. 

The engine in your automotive equip- 
ment has been analyzed by these experts 
under all extremes of temperature. The 
Mobiloil Chart tells you exactly which 
gtade of Mobiloil provides adequate lu- 
brication and brings utmost relief from 
hard starting, rapid wear and crankcase 
dilution. 

This chart is approved by 609 manu- | 
facturers of automobiles, motor trucks, } 
farm tractors and other automotive } 
equipment. 

Your nearby Mobiloil dealer has the 
complete Mobiloil Chart. He will give 
you a substantial discount on orders for 
barrels and half-barrels of Mobiloil. He? 
also has the newly-designed 10-gallon 
drum which may give you a sufficient 
supply of winter oil for your car, truck 
or tractor. 

When you turn to Mobiloil you do} 
not buy a cheap oil. But you do buy the 
most economical lubrication. 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BRANCHES: Aw York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalg 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dal 
Other branches and distributing warchouses throughout the country 








